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same place. 
The completeness of which we have spoken 


° 
$ 
Oi puilder, 
is strikingly evident in their decorations. 


No. CCCCXLV. ty 
While the course pursued in London, is to 
ts Ta | omit as much as possible, in Paris the endea- 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16,1851. | YU is to do everything that can be done. The 
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enormous extent, affords an example: every 


this advantage, it must be remembered,| terns, and has an ecclesiastical appearance 
that the speeches are all delivered from the| Within it is divided into two aisles, by acentral 


range of columns, and yaulted with stone. 
The windows are filled with stained glass, and 
the whole of the interior very elaborately 
painted. The walls are stone colour, 
the joints drawn in red; the columns 
are alternately slate colour and red; the 


suite of rooms in the Hotel de Ville, of| vaulting is stone colour, powdered with 





fieurs de lys and stars, and the groinings are 


HE daily papers have so fully inch of wall and ceiling sparkles with gold and varied with red, brown, green, and slate- 
recorded the events of the week colour, and the appearance of the whole, though colour. There is a tribune at the side painted 
spent in Paris, by the corpora- the taste of parts may be questionable, is | and gilt, with stairs in the ideas of the 
tion of London and the persons | magnificent to the extreme. The effect of the| wall,* and at one end of the apartment are 

aS who have been most intimately great gallery here, when fitted up for the dinner | some excellently painted figures, en cire, by M 

connected with the Great International Exhi-| which took place, was singularly brilliant. It} Gerome, typifying the arts and nian The 

bition—the splendid hospitality of the muni- | is painted throughout, without any gilding; a | windows are on one side only, and blanks 
cipality and the President, and the sham fight | series of Corinthian columns which surround on the other side are painted in the same 
on the Champ de Mars, where, by the way,| the walls are white; lunettes formed in the! patterns and colours to correspond with the 
amusingly enough, 40,000 men under arms | ceiling above are filled with painted wreaths | glass,—an arrangement we cannot admire. 
were not thought sufficient protection against and vases, and the spandrils with children. | The floor is parquetted, with a wide border all 
the blouses who assembled on that occasion, | The ceiling, formed into panels, is principally | round of smal! buff and black encaustic tiles. 

so two or three additional regiments were | yellow and blue. In the arcade between the; Great improvements are observable in the 
ordered down,—that it is unnecessary for us | columns were yellow and white hangings :/ streets by those who have not recently seen 
to give any particulars. The little mistakes, | flags of all nations were suspended on either | Paris:trottoirs are almost universal; the painted 
too, made on the occasion; the strange dis- | side, and countless wax-candles in chandeliers | signs have nearly all disappeared ;and the drain- 
regard of men to whom the Exhibition owes of brass and glass shed a brilliant light over | age is very different from what it used to be. 

much, and the want of some one unselfish and | the whole. Affluence of light is a main re-| The largeness of the houses enforces the 





kindly spirit to bring persons together, and to quisite for successful effect,—sometimes for- 
make all feel that they were recognised, have | gotten.* In the room that was fitted up as a 
not escaped comment, and doubtless will bring | theatre, the ceiling is a mass of gilding, re- 


employment of an architect, and affords an 
opportunity for the display of ability. Land 
is very dear in Paris, and the result of course 


more. We were not amongst those who had 
cause for complaint, so listened quietly, and 
almost amused, to those who had, and we could 
tell some funny stories. We let these pass, 
however, and reserve our space for such ob- 
servations on the buildings and matters that 
passed before us as the peculiar flurry of the 
Occasion permitted us to make. Paris cannot 
be visited by any who have their eyes open 
without advantage. Its beautiful boulevards, 
spacious quays, noble public buildings, and the 
elegance and taste in decoration that everywhere 
prevail, extort the admiration of all, and give 
us a lesson of which we ought to take advan- 
tage. We have some grand things to set 
against these: we have good reason to be 
proud and thankful: but in many respects we 
are greatly behind the French, who, notwith- 


lieved by green and maroon colour: and the 
‘pilasters on the walls have heads painted in 
the upper part of them, of great power and 


beauty. 


Cité (an island in the Seine), we will step over the 
water to the Sainte Chapelle there, and the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, where, in both cases, works 
have been going on for several years. At the 
| Sainte Chapelle a million of francs (40,0001.) 
‘have been spent, we are told, and 20,0001. 
‘more will be wanted. The ancient glass here 





is of a delicious colour, and it has been well | 
imitated in the restorations. The colourings | 


of the side walls and columns are better than 
those of the vaultings. There are two curious 
'circular detached staircases of wood, one on 
‘either side of the altar, which lead to a reli- 


As the Hotel de Ville is so close to the old | 


is, that all the houses are carried up very high. 
| Not long ago a plot of land on the Boulevard 
| was sold, and realized, at the rate of 160/. for 
every 36 feet superficial of the area: this, 
however, was probably a maximum price. 
| There are at this moment, few private build- 
ings going on. 

In their executed works the French archi- 
tects appear to hold fast to established styles, 
but there is a desire abroad, as here, to work 
out something new, and we give illustrations 
of one project of the kind, a design for 2 
church,t by Mons. E. Nepveu, exhibited by 
that architect last year. 

The building is of colossal dimensions, and 
has a preponderance of vertical lines carried 
out to great loftiness. With Mr. Nepveu’s 
|theory, which makes Classic architecture the 





standing their present miserable condition, | quary over it: and in the heads of an arcade | architecture of conformance, and the Gothic, 
politically and morally, are assuredly a won- around the walls are some ornaments formed | the architecture of difformance, we will not 





‘in mastic on glass. ‘The restoration of the 
Talleyrand used to say, “‘ That sovereign bas lower chapel, the eastend of which is of singular 
a little mind who seeks to go down to posterity design, is not yet commenced. M. Lassus is 
by means of great public buildings. It is to | the architect engaged. 
confide to masons and bricklayers the task of, At Notre Dame, M. Viollet le Duc is super- 
History.” 
the rulers there have ever thought differently, | francs have been spent here, and it is estimated 
and they have enriched the metropolis with that, in the whole, ten millions will be wanted. 
structures of extraordinary magnificence and | It is not long since we gave some particulars 


derful people. | 


completeness. What one has begun the next of the proceedings here. The restoration of | 


has patiently finished ; and the same desire is the west towers is going on; the bad stones 
still exhibited. When we were in Paris, the are taken out and replaced with new, and 
Chamber of Representatives were discussing | others are scraped. A new Sacristy of consi- 
the propriety of voting fifty millions of francs | derable elegance, externally, has been built by 
for public works and improvements. We M. Viollet le Duc on the south side of the 
attended one of the sittings, by the way, and east end of the Cathedral. 

saw with astonishment the Babel-like confusion, At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers very 
that prevailed. At one moment, a hundred | extensive works are going on, and have been 
members were speaking at once; the attendants previously noticed by us. ‘The style of build- 
were crying, “ to your places gentlemen;” and | ing is Italian, but M. Vaudoyer, the architect, 
the poor president was banging away at his has chosen to erect the library as a detached 


ihere meddle. All the vaultings were to be 
| of cast-iron gilt, and there was to be an inner 
dome perforated in patterns to admit a view of 
the outer dome beyond. The organ is shown 
in a sunk chamber under the centre of the 


Fortunately, however, for Paris,| intending the works. About 3} millions of | dome, and painting and sculpture were to be 


largely employed in the decoration of the 
structure. 

Returning to the streets, most of the houses 
‘that have been built within the last five years 
display a considerable amount of external 
sculpture. In decoration, it will be observed 
that much greater use is made of statues and 
busts, though they may be but casts, than 
amongst us. 

There are many pretty cast-iron canopies 
recently put up over doors ;: the cast ironwork 
generally, as our readers know, is very good. 

The duration of external gilding in Paris, as 
compared with London, is very great, and 
affords evidence of the condition of our 


bell, in a fruitless attempt to obtain order. To | building, in the Early English style: it is of atmosphere,—a condition which we might, and 


educe wisdom and good government from | stone, roofed with green and red tiles in pat- 


ought to, materially improve by enforcing the 





such a chaos seemed impossible. The tem- 


* The chandeliers, looked at singly, had no great claim 


combustion of smoke. The gilded lamp-posts 














F PEE fhe . Thy lars forming the enclosure to 
ra ugh of very large size, | for admiration; but when viewed altogether,—looking * Why are the small pillars forming t 
porary house, altho g y 8 ’ | along the range on either side,—their sparkling brilliancy, these steps put out of upright ? 


appears well adapted for hearing in, having caused by the glass amidst the metal, was extraordinary, 





+ See page 609, in our present number. 
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in the Place de la Concorde, look as fresh as | 
if but recently done. And what a glorious | 
place this is! When the sun shines upon its 
fountains and orange trees, its Luxor obelisk, 
Chamber of Deputies, the Madeleine, Champs 
Elysées, and the Tuileries, we know no piece 
of a city more beautiful in the whole world. 

We must now leave the gay capital, however, 
till next week. 





REFORM OF FREEMASONRY. 

I was much pleased with Mr. God- 
win’s article on this subject; but he ap- 
pears to labour under some misconcep- 
tion regarding the state of the craft in 
the present day. It is not now a merely 
convivial and charitable association, but, in 
the opinion and practice of many of its most 
accomplished members, a truly religious order, 
capable of high and holy purposes: whilst it 
inculcates the first principles of morality and 
virtue, it interferes with no man’s religious 
belief; but teaches him his duty to God, to his 
neighbour, and to his own soul, and fits him 
for the proper discharge of that duty. Faith, 
hope, and charity, temperance, soberness, 
chastity, and obedience to the command- 


ments of the Almighty, are urged in all its| 


formulas. 1am one of those who wish to see 
speculative, symbolical, or, as it is called, free 
masonry, more operative, and I have laboured 
to make it so in the lodge over which I have 
for many years presided as W. M. and P.M. 
We have conducted our proceedings, when the 
lodge has been tiled, as if we were in a church 
or chapel. No sooner has the Bible been 
opened than the voice of praise has been 
added to that of prayer and thanksgiving in 


the best tones which a well-practised choir of 


brethren, aided by the organ, could command; | ito a 
by ballot, and the monthly meeting is spent 


partly in “lodge,” when the new members are 
‘initiated, and the other “ work ” of the lodge | 

is transacted : the rest of the evening is passed | 
Both in the, 
‘lodge and at the banquet religious and political | 


and this has been repeated during initiations, 
and before the lodge has been closed for re- 
freshment. I hope at no distant period also, 
that besides the customary authorised lectures 
on the craft, we shall have lectures on astro- 
nomy, architecture, music, and the other arts 
and sciences, in which the public may be per- 
mitted to participate as auditors——A Past 
Granp Orricer. 

Tue publication, in your valuable journal, on 
the 26th of July, of the paper, read before the 
Institute of Architects several years since, on 
the subject of Freemasonry, offers a favourable 
opportunity for calling attention to the fact 
that, however much architecture and building 
were indebted to Freemasonry, any practical 
connection between the thing signified and the 
existing institution has entirely ceased. Free- 
masonry, as it now exists, with its “ peculiar 
gystem of morality,” aims at being a charitable 
institution of peculiar excellence, under the 
agrecable garb of good fellowship and social 
assemblies. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that it has, very improperly, ceased to exercise 
the least influence on the sciences and arts in 
which it originated : it has also not attained its 


secondary and now professed object; for no| 


other charitable institution ‘ever did, or does, 
apply in charity so small a per centage of the 
sums collected in various ways from its several 
members. My object is to endeavour to restore 
some intellectuality to “the craft,” and incite 
“the brethren ” to recover their lost influence 
in those useful and graceful arts which con- 
duce so much to the comfort and exaltation of 
mankind. A little reflection, in or out of the 
** Lodge,’ must convince the “ Past Master” 
down to the “entered apprentice,” that if the 
body of Freemasons did ever do any good to 
the world by promoting the arts allied to archi- 
tecture, they have ceased to do so now, and 
that all the good they do, does not compensate 
for the change in the objects they pursue. 
Being “free or speculative” masons, the em- 
blems they use should in reality be applied to 
their “ morals,” in the sense of elevating the 


ch may be done without any breach 
mn obligation to secresy. A Free- 
’ consists of a master an- 
members of the lodge, and 
ain offi- 


tution, whi 
of the sole 
‘masons’ “lodge’ 
nually elected by the 
‘capable of being once re-elected, cert 
cers, whom the master appoints, and the sub- 
‘scribing members. The past masters, mas- 
‘ters, and wardens of lodges compose the 
| Grand Lodge.” Every lodge contributes 
| ; i dge a 
_annually to the funds of the Grand Lodg 
certain amount for each of its members. The 
members of a “lodge” pay an admission fee, 
varying in amount according to circumstances, 
‘but usually something considerable, so that 
(mechanics’ lodges excepted) the contributions 
to the funds of a lodge are sufficient, indeed, 
for great and useful objects, as well as for good 
fellowship. ‘The funds, however, are now ex- 
pended ina small contribution to Grand Lodge, 
aninsignificant outlayin charity,the trifling lodge 
expenses, and the whole of the rest in eating 
and drinking, Nine out of ten of all the lodges 
have, at some time, exceeded their income in the 
expenditure for “ banquets.” The income of 
Grand Lodge, arising from some permanent 
property and the contributions of the lodges 
as above stated, is disposed of by less than one 
moiety being expended in charity, and the 
balance being otherwise disbursed. 

The Grand Lodge, or parliament, composed 
as above, meets once a quarter at Freemasons’- 
hall, for about three hours each sitting; but 
the affairs of the craft are practically in the 
hands of the “ Board of General Purposes,” the 
members of which are annually appointed, part 
by the nomination of the “ Grand Master,” 
and part elected by the Grand Lodge. There 
are also some charities mainly supported by 
the “ Craft,” or general body of Freemasons, 
'viz., for aged and decayed Freemasons, and a 

boys’ and girls’ school. 
j E : 
The admission of a member into a lodge is 


‘in dining and drinking toasts. 


| matters are rigidly excluded. This, of course, 

limits the field of conversation; but when, in 
| addition, there are frequent and oft-repeated 
formal toasts and speeches, together with pro- 
' fessional singing, it will be seen, that whatever 
| good-fellowship may produce, there is very 
little room for intellectuality. No doubt some 
‘of these mectings are very agreeable, while 
‘others are insutferably stupid ; so that it may 
truly be said, that the same number of gentle- 
Men, meeting under any other circumstances, 
could not but be greatly more profited by the 
|conversation. So utterly abandoned has the 
craft become to small charities and personai 
| indulgences, that although it is a fundamental 
/rule that none shall be advanced without a 
‘competent knowledge of the “arts and 
sciences,” yet, when a member is examined 
|prior to advancement, the very limited know- 
lege required is absent,—the answers being 
‘palpably dictated by a bystander. 


Now, my object in this communication is, to 
urge the importance of restoring to Free- 
masonry that soul which it has undoubtedly 
lost, and to preserve muci that is really valu- 
able in the institution, by again in some way 
allying it to the art with which its name is 
_ associated. CoRNER STONE, 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Archeological Society, Rame-—At the last 
meeting of this society, M. Visconti, Conmis- 
_sario dell’ Antichita, read a paper on the an- 
cient altar and tabernacle of the Basilica La- 
teranese of Rome. Having al!uded to its ori- 
gin in 1369, owing to the finding of three holy 
heads (!), he named Giovanni di Stefano da 
Siena, as the hitherto unknown architect of this 
fineart-work, ascertained from a Breve of Urban 





minds of the fraternity above the mere vanity 
and festivity which are now its chief charac- 
teristics. 

It may be as well, to a ri 
of Freemasonry as it exists, 


| 


ght understanding | 
to state its consti. | 


V. Itis the artist who made the sculptures in the 
dome of Orvieto. A goldsmith of the name of 
Giovanni di Bartolo from Siena, was also men- 


tioned, of whomarethe two statuesinthe middle | 


of the monument, serving as guardians to the 


| relics. 


jing his 


The heads of these statues were of 
pure gold, the remainder of silver and gold 
‘enamelled. These materials, as well as many 
precious stones appertaining thereto, were 
‘contributed by Charles V. of France, and the 
‘two Joannas of France and Naples. The 
| paintings which adorn the basement of the 
tabernacle, have given rise to great disputes, in 
' which authors, like Mellini, Baglioni, del Titi, 
Angelo Roeco, and others, have taken a part, 
‘some ascribing them to Berna da Siena, or 
even Leonardo da Vinci; on all of which M, 
Visconti entertains some doubt. Interesting, 
moreover, is the warning, put forth also by the 
learned commissary of antiquities on this occa- 
sion, not to restore ancient monuments with- 
out the greatest attention to their original cha- 
_ racter. 


Increase of Collections, Louvre, Paris.—This 
museum has been lately enriched by articles, 
brought by M. Sauley from the East. Amongst 
them are fragments of tombs of two kings of 
Judea. Mexican and Eygptian relics also have 
been added, and amongst the pictures, one of 
Velasquez, representing his own portrait with 
those of other personages of his time. 


Begas, the Puinter.—It is curious to observe, 
| that although M. Begas was a very young man 
‘in Goethe’s lifetime, yet that great man fully 
anticipated the beautiful subsequent career of 
the Berlin painter. The portraits of the Char- 
lottenburg gallery of illustrious men, painted 
by him, would be alone sufficient for his sub- 
sequent fame. Besides that of Meyerbeer, 
lately finished, A. Humboldt, Schelling, Carl 
Ritter, Leopold Buch, Rauch, Cornelius, and 
_Schadow have been already exhibited—a galaxy 
|of characters every country would be proud 
of. ‘The enterprise, however, is a constantly 
| progressing one, and the portrait of the great 
naturalist Link is now in preparation. 


| 


} 


Naples: Architecture and Archeology.—The 
descriptive work on the city of Naples, pub- 
lished by order of Government, “ Napoli ei 
luoghi celebri delle sue vicinanze,”’ has been 
followed by one of a more professional cha. 
racter, entitled “ Monumenti del Regno delle 
| Due Sicilie.” It is the celebrated Sc. Volpi- 
cella who has described the cathedral, the 
‘church of S. Dominico, the Porta Capuana, 
'&c. The text is enriched by transcripts of 
inscriptions, and passages of ancient chroni- 
cles. Of an equally commendable character are 
the “ Tombe illustri Napolitane,”’ by Giuseppe 
del Re, as well as the “Tesoro lapidario Na= 
poletano,” by Aloe, works hardiy known beyond 
the limits of Italy. Interesting are the “* Let- 
tere sulla chiesa dell’ Incoronata e sulla sepul- 
tura di Giovanna Il.” by G. Angeluzzi. The 
author of the latter work does not think, that 
the frescoes of the seven sacraments ascribed 
to Giotto are by this master: the reasons, 
however, for the authenticity of the monument 
in the church of Sta. Chiara are well supported. 
Of great archeological interest is the book of 
R. Garucci, “ Storia d’ Isernia ricavata da 
Monumenti di Architettura e di Numisma- 
tica,” This work treats of the history of this 
city of ancient Samnium, which, with the ex- 
ception of Corsinium, was the largest of the 
Italic confederation. Its history before the 
Samnian war is not to be found in the classic 
writers, and has now been restituted by M. 
Garucci from its ancient architectural and 
numismatic remains. The two Benedictine 
friars Corme and Moncaldi have published a 
work on the Convent ‘I'rinita de la Cava, and 
the Canon Paesano a description of the church 
of Salerno, 


The Steam-engine in Italy, in 1756. 


—Durin 
some late works a 8 


t the Catalogue of the 
Library of Venice, a memoir, dena as above, 
was found, in which a certain canon Gautier, 
Professor of Mathematics, dilates on the in- 
convenience of steam navigation, and submits 
a plan for a fire-engine, by which ships could 
be navigated. No attention was paid to him 
in France, but the Venetian ambassador in- 
vited him to the Lagune city, as the governs 
ment intended to give to its navy a new ime 
pulse, There he obtained the support promised 
to him, and was just on the point of commenc- 
experiments, when he died, 
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icra 7H. aacurrectoee IN land can carefully follow and work out the {tial difference is at once perceived. In Gothic 
é' . | details which have been elaborately supplied | the form of the moulding is preserved beneath 
SCULPTURED decoration in architecture is| them by numerous valuable publications on | the ornament, and the ornament itself is super- 
one of the most important elements which we the art, have adopted the system; but it is| added of a totally different contour: the sculp- 
possess for giving character, richness, and_ singular that no writer on Gothic architecture | ture might be removed, as it now is, in some 
variety to our designs ; but the principles which has alluded to the peculiarity, and, I assert, | places by havoc or time, and the form of the 
have regulated its use among those nations in principle, on this matter of ornamentation. | moulding still appears perfect. Destroy the 
which architecture has been studied as an art, | Paley, in his very useful manual of Gothic! carving in a classic entablature, and an un- 
have not been so fully investigated as the sub- | mouldings, makes some valuable remarks on meaning lump is the result. It was from the 
ject deserves. This appears to me especially | their variety and effect as mouldings, but | desire of the architect to maintain this prin- 
to he the case as regards ornamentation in alludes but slightly to the use of sculpture. | ciple of preserving the contour of his mould- 
Gothic architecture; for though we have had | “ Gothic architecture,” he says, “revelled in the ings that the system of deep undereutting and 
elaborate treatises on the forms of mouldings | use of mouldings: we are not speaking of what | perforating their foliage arose. Instead of 
and the differences which may be traced therein | are usually called ornamental mouldings, such carving their mouldings, they threw a light 
at the successive periods of the style, still the | as dog’s-tooth, the ballflower, &c., so much as and elegant decoration over them. Even 
knowledge thereby obtained partakes so much / of the plain, continuous lines of light and sha- in the capitals of their columns the same 
of mere antiquarianism, as to leave avoid inthe dow, though they are in effect identical, since principle is perceptible, as in almost every 
minds of those who seek to ascertain the theory | the former are nothing but serrated ridges, instance the true bell-shaped form of the 
of an art which produced such a peculiarity,’ more or less rounded and modified from the| cap can be traced under the foliage, strongly 
and, to a certain extent, such an uniformity of first process.” Brandon adopts the same view, corroborating the idea that the origin of 
style, as, though it may be divided into five or, pointing out how the dog’s-tooth ornament this ornamentation was taken from nature, 
seven periods, it may still be classed and known | was sunk out of the block. Colling, in his| and arose from imitating the effect produced 
as a whole as Gothic architecture. The mere work on Gothic ornaments, does not allude to/ by tying leaves and branches round the capi- 
investigation of the dates at which the variation any system, but illustrates, by drawings, the tals as even now we are in the habit of doing 
in form of tracery and moulding occurred, facts which he has collected, and which all/in our churches at the festival of Christmas. 
though eminently useful in‘ fixing the recollec- show the principle which I believe guided their It is probable that the peculiar crocket orna- 
tion of forms prevalent at certain periods, and design. ‘Their mouldings were not carved or ment also arose from a similar imitation, as 
providing thereby a safeguard for the exact sculptured: the effect was preduced by the dried forest leaves of the oak and chesnut 
imitation of the style which predominated at | superadded ornamentation. often present a fac simile of the sculptured 
such periods, will not supply this theory. We The difference is, perhaps, more evident to representation. 
must look for it in the architecture itself by a an architect who has been occupied in design| If we examine further where the Gothic 
careful discrimination of the differences which in both species of architecture, than to him who architects placed their other points of orna- 
exist between it and the styles and practice of has confined his study to the Gothic alone. In | mentation, and observe how different they are 
other national architecture. Some of these the classic style, if he wishes to obtain rich-| from all preceding and succeeding systems, 
differences, which are broad and patent, have| ness by ornamentation and decoration, he the truth of this theory will appear still more 
been noticed by the earliest writers on the | seizes at once, according to the examples of the evident. ‘They called in the powers of geome- 
subject. | Greeks and Romans, on the mouldings them- try to give varied outline in their tracery and 
The evident characteristic of its being an’ selves, and obtains his effect by fretting and to produce forms which have almost the grace 
arcuated style of architecture contrasted with cutting up their surface contours: thus, the of sculpture, while the contour of their tra- 
classic columnar and trabeated; the invari- egg-and-tongue, the water-leaf, the honey-' cery mouldings is plain and untouched; hut 
able adoption of pointed arches in preference | suckle, the raffle, the dentil, are all o'stained when they required sculptured orname nt th y 
to semicircular ; the tendency to obtain effect by sinking down the surface of the moulding, | placed it at the points of their cusps, terminat- 
by height and by pyramidical forms, instead of and relieving the lines of the ornament, illus- ing them in leaves or enriching their traceried 
rectangular horizontal ones; are all principles | trating the remark of Ruskin, “that the Greek vaults by sculptured bosses at the intersec- 
which have been ably developed in the various | workman cared for shadow only as a dark field tions of the ribs. They carved crockets 
treatises on the art. Rickman, in his well-| wherefrom his light figure or design might be finials, brackets, and spandrils, but never the 
known work, was one of the first who pointed intelligibly detached.” ‘This system was pur- mouldings enclosing them: they hung leaves 
out some of these differences, which give the| sued until every member of the cornice was round their capitals in graceful twisted fo- 
marked character of Gothic architecture in| sculptured and decorated, as may be observed liage, but still preserved the idea of their 
distinction and contrast with the Greek and | in the ruins of Spalatro, and those of Palmyra’ original forms of moulding. 
Roman. He alludes to the horizontal character | and Baalbec ; and not only in classic, but, in| ‘That this was a principle peculiar to the 
of the cornices in the latter as opposed to the | fact, to whatever architecture we look, we find | Gothic architects may be further proved by 
prevalence of vertical lines of mouldings in the | that this system prevailed. In the Egyptian | examining the style of ornamentation in the 
former. He points out the manner in which| we may observe that the mouldings were preceding and succeeding periods. In tue 
the mouldings in classic architecture project always used as the first and chief points of Norman and Transition styles the mouldings 
from the face of a building, while in the Gothic | sculptured decoration, as the cable mouldings themselves are constantly found sculptured 
(with the exception of dripstones) they recede | at the angles of their temples, the large cavetto| and carved: it is needless to refer to the 
from it, or, as Brandon expresses it, are sunk | of their crowning cornice, and the numerous | cable moulding, the billetted, the chevron, and 
from the face of the work. He adduces also | carved mouldings on their columns and panel- | numerous others; and if we look to the de- 
other contrasts, and elucidates in this manner | lings amply testify: such also was the practice |‘ cline of Gothic architecture we shall find that 
certain differences which may be considered | of the Indians and Moors. | one of the first symptoms of its debasement 
as principles of design. There is, however,| ‘The absence of this means of enrichment in is by its obtaining a classic taint by the intro- 
another branch of study which tends to give | Gothic architecture may appear at first incre- | duction of carving on the mouldings, as may 
essential character to all architecture, not only | dible to a person rich in recollection of the be observed in the oriel windows of Hengrave 
to Gothic, but to that of all nations, which has highly decorated effect which a Gothic edifice | Hall, and other examples of a similar 
not received in this style that attention and | produces upon his imagination ; and the glo-/date. How was it that during a period 
study as regards principles which it assuredly | rious host of exquisite devices in foliage which | of nearly 400 years this system was so entirely 
deserves,—I mean the system of ornamentation | seemto live and waveoveritssurface would seem | set aside that no instance con be produced o 
by sculptured decoration. | torefute me; butacarefulandextensiveexamina- | the slightest approacn to the classic € pr teeta 
The subject, therefore, to which I wish to | tionofthestyle hasconvinced methat such is not | unless it was the result of a principle laid pi 
call attention is the manner in which the | only the fact, but that it was a principle which |and acted upon by the freemas« ns Bronte 
Gothic architects, from the period of the Early | their architects laid down, that their system of | when they sought richness of effect yt A sii 
Pointed Architecture to the time of the Re-| mouldings, beautiful and perfect for obtaining | decoration, the general aes ae heat xecPraeris ed 
naissance, used their mouldings, and composed light and shadow under every aspect, should | the mouldings, or, if decorated, the — 
their ornamentation; and if we find that their never be further frittered up by indentation and upon them did not follow or indicate the 


use of these materials, which are common to| carving. Wherefurtherrichnesswastobegiven, | contour, but were distinct in pattern. , 7 
The difficulty of foregoing or avoiding the 


all architecture, is essentially different, not only | they gave it by superadding ornamentation and | afi 
from the classic, but also re the pelo oto en 8 without destroying the forms of the classic system of cenammnetallon, se ee _— 
of the Indians, Egyptians, or Moors; that| mouldings. The effect is the same as that therefore of adopting ze pecu yd Bis 
such use prevailed during the various periods | produced by the statue of the veiled vestal in Gothic architects, may hep taps Be sid 

which have been distinguished as forming one the Great Exhibition, where the marble veil | ciated by examining the = te 0 , far 
combined style, under the name of Gothic, and adds grace to the figure, without concealing where a ee thee macy i. y Cuan 
that it gives a marked peculiarity of design to the features beneath it. ot |always lingered. ae is tinestine ail 
the architecture itself, we may fairly presume| _ Look, for instance, at the first indication of | architecture, associate: with ry ee a 
that it was a principle which the Gothic archi- | decoration in the Early Pointed style. Amidst | Lombardian styles, em , 4 ak aa 
tects or freemasons laid down as a sure guide a deeply-massed group you observe one run- | feature of carving on the 7 rye , eactek 
in all their designs. The principle to which I ning up and down the arch filled with that ‘gives to an artist evan ge ~ctoed iy ioe 
allude, is the careful avoidance of disturbing | peculiar ornament called the dog s-tooth, or, | school a vague feeling hy a sass for 
the surface contour of their mouldings by sculp- | at a later period, another with a series of ball | withstanding its — arche a ae ae oud 
tured carving ; or, in other words, ornamented flowers, or another with arichly-carved emboss | dows, and groined vau capa? Blagg 
or carved mouldings, known as such in classic of crisp and trailing foliage, imitated from which, in the modern _naggntoner were pic i 
architecture, were never used. ‘nature itself. Are not these, some will say, | French and German schools, produces upo 


. : opie = revulsio feelin 
Modern English architects, who, thanks to carved mouldings? Certainly not: compare a similar harshness _ oe cosaiael 
° . e . . reyha re ni ¢ c 
the careful investigations of antiquaries and t they 


them with the Greek and Roman, and other | and showsatonce tha y hitectore, They 
: + inle ; . 
non-professional writers, are excellent copyists, examples previously alluded to, and the essen- the true principle of Gothic archite 
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imputation of | is situated, which belongs, in all probability, 
to the middle of the first half of the 13th 
ntury. 
With the date of Wymington Church, 
is view of the sub- | as now corrected by “ F, 8, A.” to A.D. 1370, 
ject of decoration in Gothic architecture has I have no fault to find; and it only remains 
been taken previously by any writer on the art, |for me lastly to notice his authority for the 
and as every suggestion for elucidating its | date of the Five Sisters of York. I admit at 
é f its | oncethat hisquotation,the oneuponwhich most 
| previouswriters have already attributed the con- 
| struction of the North Transept to Johannes 
| Romanus, the treasurer, is strong evidence of 
|his having contributed towards its building, 
‘or assisted in its completion: for more than 
| this “F,S.A.” does not contend, inasmuch 
‘as he agrees with Mr. Browne in believing It 
Hap y i 2? com- | impossible that such a large work was con- 
menced the discussion between us in a spirit, structed entirely as the chronicle states, 
of friendly controversy, he would have been | “ sumptibus suis propriis.” Now it was God- 
answered in the same spirit. But when, in| frey de Ludham, who was archbishop, not 
is first letter, he ventured to quarrel with you, John le Romain who was treasurer, as 
“ from 1258 to 1204: nor 
Romain the treasurer, the 


redeem themselves from the 
being mere copyists, but they show themselves 
unacquainted with one of the leading features | ce 
of the style. 

As I am not aware that th 


theory may lead to a fuller investigation 0 
principles, and will give confidence to_the de- 
signer, I trust these remarks will not be unac- 
bl Tuomas LittLe. 


Wa 


ceptable. 





THE SEVEN PERIODS OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 
sur correspondent “F.S. A 


} 
i 


for admitting a notice of a work which I had|*“ F. S. A.” states, 
published into your pages, and proceeded to' was this John le 
assert my incompetency to treat of the subject | John le Romain, who was afterwards arch- 
arising from my ignorance of the dates of; bishop, as “PF. 5S. A.” states, from 1256 to 
buildings, and pronounced a conclusive judg-| 1295, but his father. (See Britton, p. 30.) 
nent on the absurdity of my attempt, he for-/ It is not at all improbable therefore that John 
feited, in my opinion, all title to be treated le Romain, the elder, completed in 1260, the 
with that indulgence of which the subsequent | NorthTransept, which may have been,and most 
discussion has proved him to stand so much likely was begun soon after the completion of 
in need. | the South Transept in 1227, that is to say, in 
It is evident, indeed, on the very face of the | the Lancet Period; a supposition which the 
correspondence, that whilst the wish of the | close resemblance in details of the two build- 
other three writers who have taken part in it| ings greatly confirms. In order to prove this 
is to inquire and to discuss, his sole object is | position untenable, two things must be esta- 
to suppress and to condemn. With such anjblished:—ist. That Johannes Romanus built 
antagonist I must hold myself excused from the entire Transept; and 2nd, that he did not 
following the example of your accomplished | commence it until after a.p, 1245; and until 
correspondent of last week, who bestows his! this is done I shall continue to hold that the 
approval and scatters his compliments with an | North Transept of York Cathedral belongs to 
universality and a liberality so peculiarly his | the close of the Lancet Period. 
own, as to render it not only impossible to; I have now examined the whole of the in- 
take umbrage at his censures, but somewhat | stances which “F.S. A.” has adduced in 
difficult to arrive with certainty at the result} support of his proposition, and I leave his 
of his conclusions. facts, with my comments upon them, in the 
To the main proposition contained in the hands of those interested in the matter, to be 
first letter of “F. S. A.” I have endeavoured, hereafter referred to as occasion may require. 
as far as the discursive nature of his subse-| Meanwhile, I shall now consider myself at 
quent remarks would permit me, hitherto to} liberty to enter upon the consideration of some 
confine myself: that question is essentially | of those questions, arising naturally out of this 
one of dates and examples, and has an import: | discussion, which may probably possess a 


} 
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lallusions, whether Mr. Parker be the real 
“«P, S, A.” or not—than from any other 
‘source. At the same time I cannot but regret 
that one who has laid so admirable a founda. 
tion should occasionally seem disposed to 
object to others attempting to erect a super- 
structure, and positively to discourage those 
who, like Mr. Sharpe and myself, have 
endeavoured to enter on a wider and more 
| philosophical view than his own. But that 
‘is no possible reason for disparaging the 
pre-eminent merit of his book—too well esta- 
blished in public favour for even Mr. Sharpe 
to disturb it—whenever it keeps to its own 
line. If I wished to know the exact date of 
an unusual moulding, I should apply to Mr. 
Parker before any man living: to ascertain 
what constitutes a distinct style of architecture 
1 had rather confer with Mr, Sharpe or Mr. 
Petit ; but it is beneath a man of Mr. Sharpe’s 
reputation and ability to employ the style he 
does with regard to a letter which, though it 
evidently displayed an incapacity to grasp 
Mr. Sharpe’s arguments, and was altogether 
weak and inconclusive, certainly did not in 
any respect transgress the bounds of literary 
courtesy. - nd 3 
I suppose I may be considered as occupying 
the intermediate position between Mr. Sharpe 
and “F. §, A..” so that I ought to expect but 
little favour from either. Still, perhaps, I may 
be able to show that there is no such neces- 
sary difference between them as they sup- 
pose, inasmuch as I find it quite possible 
to agree with both. I employ, as I before 
‘said, Mr. Sharpe’s, or rather my own, 
division for theoretical purposes, the ordinary 
one for the description of particular buildings. 
My general view is this: there are two, and 
only two, really distinct types of Gothic build- 
‘ings—the Early and Continuous of my own 
division; the Early Complete and Late Com- 
plete Gothic of Mr. Petit. This main division 
is one common to England, France, and Ger- 
many. But the particular course of the 
development differed widely in each. Thus, 
except in England, we have no prevailing 
Lancet style of Gothic, the architecture of the 
continent nowhere stopping to attain perfec- 
‘tion between Romanesque and Geometrical. 
So probably England alone can produce a 





ant bearing upon the more general one of higher interest for the general reader than the | distinct Flowing style, separate both from Geo- 
classification ; and, as it appears to me that if | establishment of a few historical facts, how-| metrical and Flamboyant; and our form—the 
“F, 8. A.” had proved the correctness of what ever important such facts may be as the basis | Perpendicular—of fully developed Continuous 
he alleged in that proposition, it would have. of classification. |Gothic is different from that of any other 
gone far to invalidate the division of the; I, therefore propose, with your permission, country. But all agree in possessing an Early 
History of our National Architecture into on a future occasion, to consider some or all of anda Continuous style in some form or other. 
seven Periods instead of four, Tam not dis- the following points :—Ist. The meaning and | Looking now to England alone, we find a pure 
posed to leave it until it is worked ont. use of the terms “Transition” and “ Transi- | Early style, the Lancet; a purely Continuous 


re) 


s 


l'o the remarkably small number of in- tional: 2nd. The meaning and use of the 
stances that he has advanced to support his terms “Style” and “ Period:” and, 3rd. The 
rather broad assertions, he has in his last value and use of “ Dates.” a 
letter added two, namely, Barnham Abbey, Epmuxp SHARPE 
which he says was founded A.D. 1265, and in| — eee 
the precincts of which he asserts there exist 
lancet windows; and the circular wind 
the north transept of Lincoln Cathedral, which Sharpe and “F, 
he asserts agrees with my definitions of the batants (the field of battle being only slightly 
“Geometrical Period,” but was built by | diversified by the side shots of Mr. Cox and 
Bishop Hugh, before A.D. 1200. Of the first | myself), should have given rise to so many 
obscure example I confess I know nothing, hard words as it has done. I have so high a 
and am therefore unable to point out where respect for both writers, and have derived so 
his error lies. As regards the second, J deny much benefit from the labours of both, that I 
the correctness of both his assertions; for, Ist,| cannot feel otherwise than grieved at seeing 
it does not correspond with my definition of them brought into an antagonism of this kind 
ae win low ; and, 2nd, it was not when all might have been done in a spirit of 
“pee by Bishop Hugh. For proof of the first courteous and amicable controversy. If Mr. 
oy pepe oni 00 raping eats’ ne wer ne a in his conjecture—I confess 
on Decorated Windows, with which he will = reg cat sigs sacar iaay oe 
“18 ye emparsa Neg » with which he will as to the person lurking under the designation 
fa tua ia qéstion.no ope cor af S.A Tam th more gtd, th 
ee tek he circular wind wv oO sari only time that I have ever had the pleasure of 
= — 1 d s buil half a century meeting the author of the “Seven Periods” 
a hd oe he ear! this window ex- was in the company of the author of the. 
Slaen oon —e a on = stone-work, Glossary,’ when we examined together the | 
vagaries “ese = , mabe ease church of St. Cross, near Winchester. | 
cna nai «apie > 3 ~ re “3 pas le I differ from the author of the “ Glossary ” 
ee ae Chey pie : wine ~ on many points, on many more than I do! 
with Peofeseer Willie cha: Ren i a from Mr. Sharpe: for that very reason I can- 
ss eal sound pues aah a not sit still and see the former unduly depre- 
the Choir, and the parts of the ennial deme acuae yA yey de rag righ ie wd 
sept immediately adjacent ; and that his work. | and det: “ges vat ar more of the facts 
which is clearly marked, stopped short of tha; ee letail of architecture from the writings 
or Sa? neon sre conversation of Mr. Parker—there is no 
Pp of the building in which this window | harm in speaking plainly after Mr, Sharpe’s 


I am extremely sorry to find that a contro- 


S. A.” are the main com- 


> 


apt 
feu 


ow in versy on such a subject as that in which Mr. | 


|style, the Perpendicular; two points at which 
ithe respective ideas of each are thoroughly 
‘carried out. Between these we have 2 
| period of transition, longer and more re- 
markable than any other transition: this 
period is that of the Decorated style,— 
'a style which to me seems entirely want- 
,ing in that full development of an idea which 
| distinguishes its predecessor and its successor. 
It has no meaning or leading principle, and 
, has to be defined by minute details. That is 
to say, Early and Continuous notions were for 
a long time in antagonism. But, amid this 
chaos we can detect two ideal forms, one still 
essentially Early, yet not identical with the past 
| Lancet ; the other already essentially Continu- 
ous, yet not identical with the future Perpen- 
dicular. These are respectively the Geometrical 
_and Flowing styles ; a sort of post-Lancet and 
| ante-Perpendicular ; no less distinctly marked 
in idea, as styles, than any others, but so per- 
_petually jumbled together in practice that we 
Want a name to denote this period of confusion 
or transition. And for this purpose I can see 
no objection to retaining the established term, 
Decorated, absurdly meaningless as it is, 
simply because it is the established term, and 
there is nothing to be gained by a change. 

I think Mr. Sharpe is wrong in talking of 
seven periods, because Geometrical and Flow- 
ing (bis Curvilinear) are not periods, but 
merely styles. Periods must be simply conse- 


cutive; styles may be, as in this case, contem- 
But it would not do to substitute 
en styles,”’ because the transition from 
sque to Gothic is not a style but merely 


poraneous. 
“the sey 
Romane 
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a period. On the other hand, I must confess 
that “F. S$. A.” seems to me unable to grasp | 
the difference between a style and a period, | 
Mr. Sharpe seems too anxious to convert ovr 
philosophical theory into an external fact; | 
“PF, S. A.” seems not to care for anything be- | 
yond the external facts. 
In my fourfold nomenclature, I divide ac- | 
cording to Window Tracery, because that is the 
feature in which the principles of the succes- | 
sive styles appear at once earliest and clearest. | 
The tracery draws more directly than any) 
other feature upon the leading principle of the 
style, and it is consequently that on which a) 
philosophical nomenclature may be most ap- | 
propriately grounded. But I am fully aware | 
that no guide is so unsafe in fixing the date of 
buildings. Ovr guide to individual dates | 
must be the mouldings, the very feature on 
which the general principles have least influ- | 
ence. Mouldings must always be a profes- 
sional matter, and were doubtless always open 
only to professional fashion or whim. We 
may conceive the founder, whether now or | 
four centuries back, giving directions for an | 
important window to be made after a favourite | 
pattern: we cannot conceive him, unless tech- | 
nically versed in the art, giving directions 
about ogees and cavettos. Hence it is that | 
mouldings are our best guide to dates, because 
they were not so open as tracery to external 
influence: Decorated tracery was more or less 
in use during the whole Perpendicular period, 
but we do not find it bringing with it the 
mouldings, with which it might be thought to | 
be more familiar. 
I would not be understood to say that the | 
distinction between Geometrical and Flowing 
exists only in the tracery. It extends to piers, 
mouldings, everything; only as the forms of 
tracery are very much mingled together, the 
other details are much more so. I would 
undertake to design, strictly after ancient mo- 
dels, a purely Geometrical and a purely Flow- | 


| 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Chester: Gas.—The old Chester Gas Com- 
pany have just announced that they will re- 
duce the price of gas from 5s. 6d. to 4s. per 
1,000 cubic feet from the ist July last. This 
is In consequence of the corporation having 
granted the use of the streets to a new com- 
pany, who gave a guarantee that the future 
supply of gas for the city should not exceed 
4s. 6d. per 3,000 cubie feet. 
it is the intention of the new company, who 
have commenced their works, to lay their 
mains immediately; and we also understand 
that the old company intend to contest the 
ground, inch by inch, and will submit to a 
reduction even to 3s. and 2s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, rather than be extinguished by a 
rival company. It is to be hoped that under 
the new and improved arrangements, this 
ancient and venerable city will cast off the 
reproach of strangers, of a love of darkness 
scarcely rendered visible by the present miser- 
able lights, like farthing rushlights, few and 
far between. 

Wroughton, near Swindon.—The parish 
church has been for some months undergoing 
extensive repairs, having become much dila- 
pidated from its great age and the injudicious 
meddlings, not only of the churchwarden 
beautifiers of the last century, but from medi- 
eval ignorance and superstition, a staircase 
to the roodloft having been cut out of an 
originally solid pier, which, wich other mutila- 
tions, rendered the entire rebuilding of this 
arcade necessary. This is much to be re- 
gretted, as it was a very interesting specimen 
of early Anglo-Norman architecture, square 
massive piers, with narrow semicircular arches, 
and a clerestory of circular windows. The 
church, as now re-edified, presents examples of 
the prevailing styles of several centuries, from 
the simple arch and zig-zag mouldings of the 
Anglo-Norman, to the rich tracery and floriated 
pinnacles of the Perpendicular period. The 


ing building : I would not undertake, offhand, sedilia and piscine are in good preservation. 


to find such actually existing. 


Us 
| 
j 


The walls appear originally to have been 


In piers we find the distinction marked only | covered with polychromatic decorations, which 


a little less clearly than in tracery. The clus- | 
tered and channelled* pier belong to the Early 
and the Continuous Gothic respectively; the | 


former occurs in the Decorated of Dorchester opened at Romford on 3ist ult. 


and Exeter; the latter in that of Bristol and 
Ely. Yet, as if we were never to reach our 
ideal specimen of either style, in these two last | 
cases, the tracery, which is generally a-head of 
the piers, has lagged considerably behind. | 
If I can persuade Mr. Sharpe and “F.S. A.” | 
that they mean the same thing, I shall have 
done a great work: if they will only believe, | 
on my testimony, in the existence of some one 
who thinks they are both right, they will be, 
at least on the road to so happy a consumma- | 
tion. ‘Till then, I would ask them to accept a 
piece of counsel veiled in a dead language :— | 
ot C2 ph mode dpyiy, Aityir’, AXAd roadvwe 
éeyy, théiyye" AorEopetaPar &' ob Sépee 
dvipag romntac Weep doToTwALCac. 


} 


| 
Epwarp A. Freeman. | 

P.S.—While writing the above I have seen | 
the excellent letter of my friend Mr. Scott, in | 
Tue Buitper of August 2. I have really had | 
as yet no time to do justice to it, yet Mr. Scott. 
will find that even a very cursory perusal has | 
not been lost upon me. 





Repeat or tHE Winpow Dutry.—The 
new Act (14 & 15 Vict. c. 36) to repeal the 
window duty and to substitute a house duty, 
has been printed. This Act has a retrospec- 
tive operation. The new house duty will date 
in England and Wales from the 5th April 
last, and from Whit Sunday last in Scotland, 
from which time the window duty will cease | 
and determine, after a continuance from 
48 Geo. ILI. The new duties are to be under 
the care of the Commissioners of the Inland | 
Revenue. The new law is entitled, “ An Act 
to repeal the Duties payable on Dwelling- 
houses, according to the number of Windows 
or Lights, and to grant in lieu thereof other 
Duties on inhabited Houses, according to their 
Annual Value.” There, then, at all events, is 
an end of the detested light and health tax. 
~ * See History of Architecture,” pp. 364, ~— 








the abominable whitewash has completely 
destroyed. 

Romford.—A new British school-room was 
The plan 
was presented by Mr. Charles Dyson, of Strat- 
ford, and the building was erected by Messrs. 
Curtis and Hammond, of Romford. The whole 
cost, with site, &c. will be about 500/., only 
part of which has yet been realised. 

Thorpe (Norwich). — The new church at 
Thorpe hamlet, according to the Norfolk 
Chronicle, is now completed, ‘The design was 
furnished by Mr. John Brown, architect. The 
building stands on the ground rising from the 
river opposite the precincts of the cathedral. 
It will be capable of accommodating 500 and 
upwards, two-thirds free. The seats are uni- 
form, without separation by high partitions. 
The church will be dedicated to St. Matthew. 

Salisbury.—The cathedral is about to be im- 


proved, it is said, by the removal of the organ, 


which now stands over the screen separating 
the nave from the choir, and placing it on the 
north side of the choir. By this arrangement 
an entire view of the interior of the building 


would be obtained, as in the case of Canter- | 





bury, Winchester, and Ely. A new Wes- 
leyan chapel is to be built in Milford-street. 
Plymouth.—The foundation stone of a new 


church in the district of Sutton-on-Plym 


was laid on Tuesday in last week. ‘The edifice 
is to be erected from a design by Mr. B. Ferry, 
and will be constructed to hold 550 adults and 
children. It will consist of a nave and two 


aisles of four bays each, a chancel, and a tower 


at the east end. The tower is to carry a spire, 
if the funds permit. The roof will be open, 


'and the decorations will be in the Pointed 
| style. 


The windows are to be chiefly couplets. 
The seats in the body of the church will be 
open benches. Messrs. Bovey and Matcham 
are the contractors for executing the work. 
Grassmere,—The monument to Wordsworth 
to be set up in the church here is now com- 
pleted by Mr. T. Woolner. ‘The likeness of 
the poet, sculptured in relief, is said to be 
good. Surmounted by a band of laurel leaves 
is the inscription, written by Professor Keble. 


We understand | 


513 
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Halesowen.—The strike of the nailers here 
/and in the neighbourhood of Lye, Rowley, Old 
Hill, &c., still continues, and is said ‘to be 
| daily gathering strength. Several of the mas- 
ters are willing to give the list price, but as 
they are the exceptions, the men are dis. 
inclined to commence work for them, fearing 
that they would supply the firms who refuse 
the price. 

Coventry.—The repairs in the nave of St. 
Michael’s Church have been completed for the 
present. The plaster, dirt, and whitewash have 
been removed from the pillars, some of which 
have also been restored. Those of the arch 
opening to the basement of the tower, have 
also been scraped and restored, but the open- 
ing is being bricked up in the mean time. 

Preston.—A considerable extension of the 
water-works, including a system of thorough 
filtration, is to be carried out in order to meet 
the increasing requirements of this town. 

Bamburgh.—A memorial window of stained 
glass, to be placed in the church, has been ex- 
ecuted by Mr. John Gibson, of Newcastle. In 
niches, with highly decorated canopies, from 
the church of St. Jacques, Liege, are three 
figures, the Saviour, St. James, and St. John, 
standing on pedestals, with ornamental panels, 
on which are legends or scrolls. In the tracery 
are angels and the Paschal Lamb. 

Dundee.—A monument to Watt has been 
erected by the Messrs. Baxter, Brothers, on the 
summit of the engine-house of their extensive 
power-loom factories in the Wallace Feus. The 
monument is of wood, as the wall was not suf- 
ficiently strong to support one of more durable 
material. It is upwards of 8 feet in height, 
and painted white. The figure is seated, and 
represents the engineer engaged with a pair of 
compasses. 

Neury.—The stonemasons employed at the 
Craigmore viaduct, near Newry, have struck 
work to obtain higher wages. Upwards of 
300 have left employment. They were receiving, 
on an average, 3s. 8d. a-day: they claim 4s. 

Thomastown. — The Adlkenny Moderator 
says, that Mr. Ryan, the contractor for the 
erection of Thomastown Workhouse, having 
disemployed one of the men, the great majority 
of the rest turned out and refused to work 
unless the dismissed operative was re-em- 
ployed: the consequence was that the works 
were stopped for the day. On Monday morn- 
ing some men fell into their work as usual, 
when they were immediately assailed by the 
rest with all sorts of abuse, and threatened 
with violence if they did not desist until the 
disemployed man of Saturday would be taken 
into the work. The contractor not only re- 
fused, but was about to take the necessary 
steps for prosecuting the ringleaders ; when at 
length about mid-day the workmen seemed 
restored to reason, and there was a general re- 
turn of all hands to work. Over 100 men 
/have been employed for some time past at this 
| building, which is fast progressing. 

Miscellaneous.—It is proposed to enlarge 
the Newcastle Infirmary. Gas works are 
about to be erected at Corsham.——A new 
cemetery is in course of formation near Lea- 
| mington. The works for the erection of 
the Monster Hotel, in connection with the 
Britannia Bridge, are to be suspended for the 
present, the shareholders of the line being 
|indisposed to sanction the expenditure of so 
large assum of money in connection with the 
railway. We are requested to say that the 
monument at Wigan, ascribed in our last 
number to Mr. Gibbs, was designed by Mr. 
Truefitt. Mr. Gibbs was the carver. 














CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of this association was 
held at Caerleon, on Monday in last week, and 
| was attended by Lord Talbot de Malahide, and 
‘a numerous meeting of archeologists and 
others. The report congratulated the Society 
‘on the advances made towards the completion 
of the museum. ‘The Society had invited the 
members of the Archzwological Institute to 
inspect the local antiquities, and to take 
luncheon in the Roman amphitheatre. A 
| party of one hundred and ten met according 
to invitation. 
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IMPROVE THE PARKS. |be deposited specimens of the best materials | The plaintiffs, who are builders at Windsor, had 
contracted to do certain works for the defendant, a 


WHuar is to be done with the clear 400,000/. or otherwise they severally way oe | oer They prepared nie portions at aie 
to be produced by the Great Exposition, is not | but think that a museum thus formed would ron at the works were not executed, and at 
within the province of private judgment—the | “= ge not 0 little usefel. 5 ee | the end of fifteen months they were abandoned. 
authorities seldom find any ditficulty in dis- Ais proposed to convert the building into a | The plaintiffs claimed 21/. 10s. for breach of con- 
posing of a surplus ;—yet as the fund may be | winter garden, in which case I would propose | tract, and in estimating the damage they had sim. 
considered public property, possibly a little of | that the galleries should be used for the pur-, ply calculated the loss upon the materials worked: 
the amount might be applied to the accom- | poses of this museum—at all events tilla more yp, The defendant had paid 12/. into court. 
plishment of the Sanitarium—and as some fitting place can be found for it, or till a dis-| "William Fryer, one of the plaintiffs, deposed that 

tinct part of the building could be set apart in March 1850 he made a tender to the defendant 
this would, no doubt, soon be the case, to execute certain works, and received an answer 
authorising him to prepare the necessary materials. 
take into consideration the propriety of de- appreciated. : |The defendant wished witness to get the things 
ishi : : ; 7} ready as soon as possible, In consequence of that 
molishing and utterly abating the unseemly I trust you will urge this on the attention of ‘tnves purchased a quantity of foreign timber, and 
and useless enclosures called the ranger’s | those connected with the Exhibition, as it nin a paw ween whick a Ee 
(deputy sub-ranger’s) e vegetable would seem to be a great pity, and will be an oie : P rare 
(deputy sub-ranger’s) lodge, the vegetable; "Un: 471. odd.—Counsel for plaintiffs here proposed to 
garden, the hovel and rubbish yard, the fire- infinite loss, if the many valuable specimens ut in the tender, and letter accepting the tender. 
engine shed, and mayhap the serjeants’ guard- of marbles, stones, woods, metals, and con- for the defendant receipt of the documents was 
house, that now so senselessly defile the most trivances, now collected together, be again objected to, on the ground that they were not 
sylvan and beautiful as well as central portion dispersed. If each bit of it, marble or wood,’ stamped. For plaintiffs it was contended that the 
ofthe whole enceinte! Tur BuiLpEr’s “ Blots be returned to its owner, it will be but of little payment of the 12/, into court was a virtual admis- 
on the Park” put this forward before, as yet USe, and in many cases thrown aside as having sion of the agreement. Counsel for defendant 
without effect : however, as strictures published accomplished its purpose, and never thought cited the case of Kingham v. Roberts in reply. _ 
some years back on the New, Hainault, Epping, of again; but if kept together in the way pro- The Judge considered the difficulty - 1" 
and other royal forests, are now working their} posed, they would form a collection of infinite from the multiplicity of counts introduced into 


object, the removal of these, and the powder! value to the student. I ve ‘ : 
magazine, to Wormwood Scrubs, = some, | have been led to this idea by seeing a pro- — “ -— —_ — — 
iv ’ , i spectus just issued by the executive committee, | pcomcnt. A ps & ey ey 
private location, may eventually be considered Spectus just” bY > merely an admission that such sum was due upon 
expedient, in deference to the most populous | having for its object a record of what the some or one of the counts. Then the question 
(and may I add civilised) city on earth. _ building contains. Now if, to this, the museum would be,—did the letters which formed the agree- 
It would be equally rational to build watch- I propose were added, a permanent record and ment require a stamp ?—Counsel for defendant: 
boxes or police-stations in Trafalgar-square as exemplification of what the world contains apprehended that the plaintiffs must, in the first 
to leave these relics of barbarism where they would be preserved, worth, to practical men, place, prove the basis of their claim, which was the 
now stand—five acres of neglected parterre, a Most of the books ever written, and to the agreement. The judge said that if compelled to 
garden for three beds of leguminous pot-meat, Student, of the greatest value; any thing seen allow the objection, he should leave the objector to 
and a tumble-down, ill-kept, and nearly desert and handled impressing itself on the mind far | P®Y his own costs, and the plaintiffs would have to 
villa, for the occupation of some old servant of more certainly and effectively than drawings P#y & penalty of 5/. or 10/. for having a 2s. 6d. 


complaints have been uttered about the ab- 1 
straction of eighteen acres from Hyde-park, for it : L 
perhaps the considerate commissioners may | 48 Its value and importance became known and _ 


a ranger—the latter official, too, being an and written descriptions. C. B.A. freien. ys Ss ee ee 
employé as uncalled-for as uscles d idi- «* O 1 . wil b h " | thrown away. efendant's counsel said 1t was ex- 

ae iscresS and YFidl-) +” Uurreaders Wi lremem er that we, long tremely important to the revenue that all documents 
culous. ago, pointed out the desirableness and im- should be stamped. 


Me merit to the prince as the harbinger of portance of forming such a museum, We| The Judge declared the Stamp Act a public 
the great and successful enterprise of the shall greatly regret if the fine opportunity that nuisance. The money paid was only one portion, 


Exposition, will be enhanced by his enlightened , now presents itself be allowed to escape unem- and not the largest portion, of the imposition it 


patronage of the Sanitarium; and the awaken-  ployed.——Our publication of the proposal to entailed upon the public. The establishment of 
ing commissioners who rased the unauthorised establish an Art School for Workmen, may | County Courts would immensely increase the de- 
shed of Ann Hicks, will rise in public estima- be remembered. In connection with what was 4nd for stamps. Few men would neglect to have 
tion if they dispark the intramural sub-ranger’s then and previously said on the subject we | their agreements on a 2s. Gd. stamp. Westminster 
poles, and station the serjeant’s piquet near may quote the following accordant remarks by | Hall was closed against litigants for small amounts. 
one of the royal palaces : the people dont want the Atheneum on the proposal:—* ‘The idea. Bhs County Cote sme syee 9s tary See 


fe damages, under agreements. In the present in- 
them. Quonpam. | would seem to have been suggested by the | stance he wes mui to see the ddonteal tend 





————— obvious difference which may be traced, in Plaintiffs’ counsel said the agreement, when first 


MUSEUM OF BUILDING MATERIALS | ™@PY of the art-manufactures now exhibiting executed, was not of the value of 20/, Had it been 
AND CONTRIVANCES. at the Crystal q oe between the work of the | broken within a week after it was signed the damage 
You were good enough to give publicity to — ng min and that of the executing a might not have been 5s. Counsel 
my proposal.for establishing a ae ae wate and, ecelving no sy stematic education in | for defen ant said this was a positive contract for 
for workmen, and I hope you will insert the art, our workmen almost of neceseity fail to) 70 cereOmres cation tas beveght for-sunee 
ra eit att Pe carry out the ideas set before them,—and in- different things. The action was brought for more 
ation, as intimately con- : : than 20/. For plaintiffs : H ai 
nected with it. . V ; : deed aim only at a prosaic adherence to the -_For pleintifis : Had we laid our damages, 
been made ane the wubbucted ee kainan have forms of the model. Formerly the artisan was . seas thon S00. srenie Che agonemens Shes Eee 
' ade on- subje 1e building in 1; gar eo ae | been liable toastamp? For defendant: Certainly. 
Hyde-park, if it be allowed to remain, viz., Nineaiet wpe he ae of Gibbons, The matter of pace was of a much greater 
What to fill it with, and in what way it can gong) rp scoot : ay heit nigo Jones, evi-' amount than 20/. The Judge: Is there any in- 
be made most interesting and useful to the ew se ng” <i heads as well as stance of a tender being ona stamp? For the de- 
public. I would suggest one or two things ae ned ian “ _ihe masons who built fendant : The proposal and the acceptance constitute 
to “Te Burner's ” public. : : inster and Canterbury Cathedral cer- an agreement, and must be on an agreement stamp.. 
There is now scattered all over the building on ; —_ ons bigher level in intelligence | For pleintiie: After what hed Gillen Gene Sirpene 
almost every description of material used in ee eee of the present day. ‘The ship. they shows Gat yacans Soe tes eenrels 
the builder’s art, from almost every country in pedestal of Charis I. at Chating-cross was | Sent cote Saneney Sie see ee 
the world—from the Russian malachite (wasted carved bya stonemason. Metal workers, wood ouur xseren S SODHn, ie Gemen we On TO Wane 
unfortunately, in doors, chairs, and book-covers, ©" **'® decorative painters, stonemasons, and The Joa, aa i i 
for which such a material is obviously not MY, ther classes of workmen would oh | sap aan deren ae 
suitable), to the commonest stone—from tulip anny en See shhe eer nen Uy Se aon ide aaah teenage a 
} ‘ i : : ate ship th severed i 
wood to common deal—metals in almost every passing through such a course of training as The difficult ied ati a nw ans aaee 
form—bricks, solid and holl the prospectus before us suggests.” eg ae Saneige Mee otiyereadiieg og 4 
, ow—cements, con- 5 | part of the gentleman who had drawn the particu- 





cretes, and contrivances without number. All : . |lars. Such difficulties, it would be satisfactory for 

these things are now ged i J | the i ‘ ry 

He Met ow arranged according to BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS : UNSTAMPED |f20 Public to learn, would be obviated for the 
places they come from, as was necessary ; AGREEMENTS. |future. All that the plaintiff had to do was to state 


but such arrangement takes away not a little Ss . Sai | his ground of action. There would be no occasion 
from their usefulness as cueplihentoons at Be prone 9 a rs, the following | for an elaborate bill of particulars. There was 
building materials : to be useful to the architect | th ti f see acsinahanek cee ae Sn eee 
they should be arranged nineling ‘te wens . notice of our professional readers gene- | it was impossible to say what did, and what did not, 
value as building materials. ‘They would. if rally. ‘The ‘Treasury, it appears, have a spe- |i Some cases require a stamp. The safest way was 
thus arranged, form o museum > he ou d, it cial interest in the passing of bungling Acts, |t® incur the expense, and the Treasury reaped a 
interest and value to the ns ‘ ~ est full of uncertainty of meaning, such as the plentiful harvest in consequence of the uncertainty 
and the builder, and all others ta : or — Stamp Act seems to be, and while the T'rea- | of the law, and the conflicting nature of the deci- 
materials used in building, T eal in the | sury and the lawyers reap arich harvest in | ©2%:—Plaintiffs nonsuited, each party paying their 

g- To the architect | consequence, law and injustice, as is but me 


could at ail times go for ‘etn Bia — | the honest tradesman and the gain of his dis- | Lonpon AnTiauitIEs.—We are glad to 
qualities and prices of all stones hx rq _ honourable employer : it is really astonishing | observe, that an illustrated catalo a Mr C 
metals, &c. &c., and where they could at ones | Low cunningly devised the law ‘so often ap- Roach Smith’s extensive coll tio : iL don 

at once, | pears to be for the plunder of the simple and | antiquities is to be publiched. by schactalibis 


and conveniently, fix upon the 1 
: nateria ot 
aimee ac wt Gmar Sa bs agger best unsuspicious and the advantage of the cun-|and that the list of subscriptions of 7s. 6d. to 
10s., to assist in defraying the expense of 


builders, and all others dealing in belie = aaa, V way of 
fun g | ii3 was an action to recover 2]/ 10s. f i inti i 
21, . for breach | engraving and printing, is in a fair 
realizing so desirable an object. 





materials, it would be a place wherein might | of contract 


the bill of particulars. The defendant was at. 
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ADDITION TO ORDNANCE OFFICE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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ORDNANCE OFFICE, PALL-MALL. 
Tue addition to the Ordnance Office, re- 
cently erected in Pall-mall, is of brick, with 
Anston-stone dressings. Annexed is a geo- 
metrical view of the front. The window 


dressings have some of the members enriched 
with sculptured mouldings, and the first string 
course is ornamented with a fret, not shown in 
the engraving, The ground-story is boldly 
treated, 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue traffic on the leading lines still conti- 
nues enormously high. ‘The receipts on the 
London and North-Western for the week end- 
ing Saturday before last, show an increase in 
the receipts of the corresponding week last 
year of no less than 14,200/. The increase 
on the Great Western is 11,600; on the 
South-Western, the addition exceeds 7,000I. ; 
and on the Great Northern 10,500/.; and 
although doubtless the metropolitan excur- 
sion traffic has mainly contributed to this 














end, it does not appear that this particular 
branch of such traffic has absorbed all the 
rest; for there are numerous local and pro- 
vincial excursions, as there were last year, to 
swell the returns. “MM. Amberger, J. 





Niklés, and Cassal,” says the Literary Ga- 
zette, “have discovered a mode of overcoming 
that great obstacle to the full developement of 
railway locomotion—the lack of friction—the 
common notion of friction as a force which 
‘prevents the motion of bodies, being just the 
reverse of the fact. The problem to be solved 
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| . . ° . . : Myo A . 2 ree-ste 
was, how to increase the pressure without in- lan attempt in which, it is said, they have sig- | mm spn sey pit - ow 
creasing the weight of the mass to be moved; nally failed, after having spent an immense | coun sae U wher — rte a of aa 
and it has been elegantly done by M. me —_ of —— Eight wyeg ~—* _— alcony I ’ 
nas contrived to convert every point of the | mile is mentioned as a guess at the expense, | asiiahe ; ; 

ptearbe wheel as it comes in mais with | From a statistical account of the Prussian | That 5 ms page yg bret which 
the rail into an artificial magnet and thus railways at the end of last year, lately issued, | mental, 0 eet dis yee yeltenrranen. fae Be 
to obtain the requisite adhesion. A galvanic | it appears that the lines, twenty-two in number, | nities ener ston of ns thenneeae ee Pie. 
coil with a battery attached, rigidly connected | had, at that time, a length of 394 German miles. | car yao ° ach ee 
with the fixed parts of the carriage, surrounds | The capital of the companies devoted to their gr w ou he oe Seng fee die-i snc 
horizontally the lower part of the wheel. construction was 151,459,584 thalers. —— in Malta, W _ - ing alto ee 
close to the rail, so that the wheel turns! A table has recently been published containing | ciations are loo aah ie 2 at oo 
freely inside, and without touching the! an account of the railways in the nited ever, ee teen 3 pee enone se 
coil. Accordingly, the lower parts of the | States. The whole number of railways is 335, _ concealed — sty a eka resi 8 = 
wheel may be compared with a bar of soft iron | measuring 10,287 miles in length, and con-| For the informa ‘es s P aaabban tive es 
in the midst of an electro-helix: it becomes | structed at a cost of 306,607,954 dollars.—— | quainted 8 the is a . beregr vedi pe : 
magnetic, and thus, without any increase of | It appears that a project has been started for of this buil ing is = es Ps ~~ bees wr 
weight, the pressure, and consequently the ad- | forming a line, to be called the Great Western ing the oa ~ - er e a 
hesion, may be increased at will. The influ- | Railroad, from Niagara river to Detroit river, borders the oe . o we 3 — 
ence of the adhesion is unaffected by the state as a link in the great trunk railway from the monly called the uaran ine - a ia. 
of the rails, whether they be dry or wet, and | Atlantic to the Mississippi, which, it is said, tion advantageous to its outiune — 
thus the magnetised wheels are placed beyond will be not only the shortest route, but more effect. 
the reach of atmospheric changes. By means level in grades and straight in linear arrange- ie aA SO. 

of a handle, the magnetism can be turned off ment than any other trunk line can be made =VICTORIA-STREET, WEST MINSTER. 
and on at will, and thus an electro-break, pos- for the same route of travel. At present the sr Times, in the course of an interesting 
sessing a great advantage over the break-jacks | case stands thus :—The Canadians have taken | article on the state of London town,—what has 
in use, in not interfering with the rotation of one-half of the 40,000 shares of 20/. each— },een done, and what is wanted,*—speaks of 
the wheels, is brought into play, depending the Americans have taken the 10,000 shares the new street through Westminster just now 
for its efficacy upon the power, capable of offered to them ; and the question now is asked opened,and the writer says he must ‘iy fairness 








ab 
being called into instantaneous exercise, of —will the mother country take the remaining add, that all parties appear to have displayed the 
making the rails smooth or adhesive at the 10,000 shares? The Liverpool Standard greatest energy in furthering this great onward 
discretion of the engine driver. The experi- announces a meeting in Manchester for the j,ovement towards the improvement of the 
ments have not been confined to models, but purpose of inaugurating the movement. metropolis.” If the commissioners feel that 
have been conducted on a great scale, and 
with perfect success, under the superintendence 
of an officer of engineers holding a high posi- “ ila eg 1 etill noth; 
tion in the practical administration of railway -\NOTHER session Is api a “a me mei 
affairs in France, and who, we are given to S¢ttled with respect to this bridge. How much 
understand, is so completely satisfied with the lopger 3s this to sense rs ea 
results, that he has embarked alarge portion of °f, the f che @ aay Pet eon vt sornalcosas 
his fortune in promoting the undertaking.” mittee of me MUNG, HK AEPONES ‘SYD A | a deste tine be correct, an order of the 
An examination of the late census of Great 2 improbable event that a severe winter, with Slouse of 'Co! ; for the producti f 
‘tai ; heavy ac lation of ice in the river, may | #ouse of Commons tor the production 0 

Britain, as remarked by the Times, will show | heavy accumu ’+ sh» minutes of all proceedings, and accounts of 
that the numerical prosperity of our towns is C@™TY away the present shoring, and send the | MBNINS vs od emilanent by the comme. 
mew cloncle ; whole into the river. So sure as that happens, ,™oneys received anu spent by th aaa 
very closely connected with the possession of eng ; “eRe sioners, would put a curious face upon the 
railway advantages. The remarkable illustra- | Blackfriars will follow, and thus two great iy 

tions of this truth, which are obtained from a thoroughfares be cut off. Of all this we have | ™Ablct: —_———— 
careful inspection of this document, may be }@d warnings for years past. How the City IRISH ENGINEERING AND ARTISTIC 
regarded as indicating in some cases the com- Authorities and the Westminster Bridge Com- : INTE! . IGENC = ' 
mercial intelligence and energy of the popula- | Pamy could sanction such wasteful outlays, : eae ‘ ail 
tion, which did not fail to perceive and secure after the opportuni y they had offered them of THE board of guardians of the Dungarvan 
the benefits derivable from a railway connec- | S¢ing the nature of the bed of the river, and Union intend erecting a wing or additional 
tion with other parts of the country, while in the action upon the same since the removal of buildings to the present workhouse; also to 
other instances towns have been benefited by London bridge, as shown in the plans ac- raise toa height of two stories the main body of 
being placed in positions which secured for CO™panying the reports, is really past belief: the house, containing master’s and matron’s 
them those advantages unsought, or even in such blunders and waste might have been apartments. The designs for these have been 
the face of opposition. Railways are weay-| looked for a century ago; bu’, with all our furnished by the architect to the Poor-Law 
ing like a spider’s web over the continent, so €Xperience, to commit them at this tiae of Commissioners, ; 
that speedy communication will soon be avail- | 4ay, certainly reflects no credit on the eng neer The churches at Kilcowriola, county Antrim, 
able in all directions, as in England. The | under whose management the work of both and Ballyorie, county Mayo, are to be rebuilt, 
railroad from Berlin to Bromberg has been | bridges has been carried on. It is all very and Various works executed at the churches of 
opened, according to a Berlin correspondent Convenient to condemn Labelye; but in what Killead, Clonallen, Clonduff, and Termou- 
of the Globe. The line between Reichenbach Tespect is that engineer his superior who at-| maguirke, according to the plans of the 
and Plauen being finished, there is now direct te™pts that which, judging from the evidence Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ architect. 
communication between Munich and Leipsic, of the first men oi the day, never could suc- Sundry works are to be executed at the 
Railway contracts have been concluded be- | ceed. barrack-master’s house, Carlow, by her Ma- 
tween Austria, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and | jesty’s Board of Ordnance, 

Rome. The railway connecting the Austrian | ARCHITECTURE IN MALTA. | A new pier is to be erected at Queenstown, 





- “ praise undeserved is censure in disguise,” 
ALAS! WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. this good-natured remark will sting them. So 
far from energy having been displayed by 
them, some say there has been the greatest 
want of it; with much mismanagement, and 
fearful waste of time and money. 

If the statements that have been made to us 











j 


and Tuscan lines will run vid Mantua, Borgo-| A First attempt has been made to intro. 824 the Board of Admiralty has declared 
forte, Modena, Bologna, and Porreta, to duce the old English domestic style of archi. Messrs. Rigby and Co. the contractors. 

Pistoja. Thus, ina short time there will be tecture into the island of Malta, where the Ita- | * «With the exception of the police, and possibly of a 
direct and speedy communication between the lian palatial mostly prevails. ‘This edifice was few gentlemen connected with one or other of the Sanitary 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea on the south | built, at the expense of an English gentleman CEE Rey anes, weounpest, Sawer Genes to fad 
and the season the north of the continent. The resident in the island, by a Maltese architect. ies <eMGl ias aeliom Siettioce a awa cabot 


ee has studied its various districts with any very minute 
following lines are also about to be undertaken: A castellated centre covers a lofty hall, which | tention. Some few among us know the seoret history of 


> tT . ° e P one localitvy— ¢ ) 5 > 2 

~~. rom Wiesbaden to Deutz (opposite to communicates with and ventilates every part anes le ate ee 
Cologne) ; from Giessen to Coblentz ; and from of the house, by means of windows near the tion and all the inquiry that can be bestowed upon it. 
gpa cha eissenburg,in the Palatinate.—— ceiling at the back. Such a centre hall is (ire are still districts within the cireuit of this gaan wef 
»* " i ts e " eeming ith we and misery, which mus © puribec 
'e are about to have locomotives among the adapted to the climate, and serves for the physically and morally, if we would seethe calendar akthe 
py ramids of Egypt, too, it seems. Recent assemblage of the family during the heat of Old Bailey reduced to decent proportions, and any per- 
communications announce that the viceroy had the day. And this purpose is expressed in its meter yg a ~ pa me Reeve ee ge pe a 
. re i . | opulation, il never do to leave hot-beds o -e here 

made final arrangements for the construction | massive architecture, the walls being three feet and there, and content ourselves with erecting equestrian 
of a railway between Cairo and Alexandria, thick, with few apertures, in order to resist the Pati wade: Ee og a 
‘ . : ¢ py ; : : ube Dbulldings © considerable pretensior ave een 
= oo 0 an agreement for that purpose rays of the burning sun of the south, which is ere: ted on the smoking embers of others which redounded 
with Mr. orthwick, who was there on the the aspect of this front. but little to the national credit, Great squares have been 
part of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and who) In the left wing is a drawing-room, with | Queda wide streets have been cut, to the manifest 


intended returning to England by the next’ its oriel window, 24 by 16 feet; and a smaller samy Of tan anette ak solubel guutes ie 
steamer to send out a staff of engineers to drawing-room, or library, behind. Below the ‘"" 4#¥¢ been effectually purified. But here comes the 
commence operations forthwith. It is cal- principal drawing-room is the dining-room, Gemrer'of the town to nets toe beg Raina 
culated that the line will be completed in about opening into the garden, by the descent of a 1t may, no doubt, be @ satisfaction to the inkabitante of 
two years and a half. The whole length will few steps through a Tudor door-way, under a hotchedct clos ae tee e cetreet to know that suck 
be about 130 miles, and it will cross the Nile he 
at the barrage, where a substantial bridge is 


; 2 a hot-bed of vice as the old Rookery of St. Giles no longer 
the oriel window. The entrance to the house ) 
already nearly finished, having been made by 


contaminates their neighbourhood ; but of what advantage 
aes engineers with the object of damming 
€ Nile for the better irrigation of the land ; 


is under the porch, which supports an open is this removal in a public sense, if we remain at the same 

balcony in the centre of the buildi ._ | time perfectly aware that the mass of vice and crime 
J 1e Du) ding, and is which had been previously concentrated at this given spot 

approached by steps on each side of the '™0W transferred bodily to another quarter; or, as the 

porch alternative, has been disseminated and scattered through- 
. | out the whole of the metropolis ?” 
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The Poor-Law Commissioners intend erect- 
ing a new union workhouse at Borrisokane, 
according to the drawings furnished by their 
architect, Mr. Wilkinson. 

Alterations and additions are to be erected 
at the church of Coleraine, by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The alterations to Miltown Church, county 
Dublin, are now entirely completed. 

Adjoining the battery of the Royal Cork 
Yacht Club-house at Queenstown, an extensive 
building, containing a spacious ba!l-room, 
dining, and retiring rooms, is being erected 
under the direction of Mr. Benson, county 
surveyor, 

A new Presbyterian Church is to be erected 
at Stewartstown, the designs for which have 
been furnished by Mr. J. M‘Nea, architect, 
Belfast. Proposals for the execution of the 
works are being received. 

The Board of .Superintendence of City 
Prisons, Dublin, have determined upon the | 
erection of additional buildings at Grange- 
gorman Penitentiary, consisting of bath-rooms, 
clothes stores, fumigating rooms, &c. Messrs. 
Butler and Drake are the contractors for the 
execution of the works, under the Board’s 
architect, Mr. Mulvany. 

A new school of design is to be erected at 
Limerick, and a model agricultural farm at 
Nunsgret, for both which purposes sites have 
been determined upon by the Government. 

The firm of Messrs. Todd, Burns, and Co. 
have lately added considerably to their esta- 
blishment in Dublin. The old building formerly 
known as Ball’s Bank was taken down, and a 
new one, 60 feet long by 50 feet wide, was 
erected to a height of 62 feet in less than nine 
weeks ; for which expedition the contractors, 
Messrs. Cockburn and Son, received a premium 
of 150/. In the centre portion is the haber- 
dashery department, with a lantern 40 feet by 
25 feet, lighting same. A shawl and cloak- 
room, 55 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; a tailoring | 
room, 45 feet by 23 feet; millinery-room, 28 feet | 
by 23 feet, are also added. Over the shop isa| 
wholesale-room, 120 feet by 30 feet; a Man-| 
chester-room, 70 feet by 30 feet, &c. Seventy | 
bed-rooms, lighted with gas, are provided. Tne 
establishment is 120 feet square. ‘The expense 

of erecting the new building was 7,000/. Mr. | 
William F’. Caldback was the architect. 

The Midland Great Western Railway was 
opened the entire way to Galway on the Ist of 
August. The inauguration was strictly private, 
which was contrary to general expectation. 
The works were commenced early in 1850. 
The Shannon-bridge, 500 feet in length, is 
entirely of iron. In the centre bay is a swivel 
opening for the passage of vessels. ‘There are 
two spans of 165 feet each, one of 50 feet, 
and another of 40 feet. The quantity of iron 
weighs 1,200 tons. The bridge over the river 
Suck consists of three bays of 75 feet each, 
formed with Fairbairn’s patent box-girders. 
In the Lough Athalia bridge is a swivel open- 
ing 160 feet in length by 34 feet in width, 
forming two passages for vessels of 60 feet 
each, The moving portion of the bridge weighs 
200 tons, and is worked by a hand gearing. | 
In eighteen months the seventy-seven addi- 
tional miles were completed. Mr. Hemans is the 
engineer-in-chief, and Mr. Dargan the con- 
tractor. The terminus of this railway at Dublin 
is situated at the extremity of Upper Dominick- 
street. ‘The front of the building, which is the 
director’s house, faces Constitution-hill. Ac- | 
cording to our correspondent, it is a composi- 
tion of Egyptian architecture intermingled with 
Grecian. The entire frontage of the house is 
131 feet 6 inches. Ata distance of about 51 
feet from rear quoin of director’s house are 
two gateways at either side, which form the 
connecting link between the director’s house 
and the station offices. Those on the east. 
wing are the entrances to booking and parcel 
offices, and those on the west are intended for 
the entrance and exit of vehicles in conveying 
passengers from arrival platform. The gate- 
ways are 12 feet 6 inches wide, and 20 feet 
high, and in the centre of a massive pier 13 
feet in width, with a centre projection 9 feet 
wide. The entire length of the side elevation, 
inclusive of gateways at terminations of colon- 
nade and director’s house, is about 390 feet. The | 


' 

exterior of the build 
‘finely-chiselled granite, supplied by Mr. Patrick 
Ollagan, of Ballynocken, county Wicklow, 
| from whose quarries the stone lately used in 
| the erection of the Great Southern and Drog- 
/heda Railway termini were procured. The 
jinterior of director’s house is approached 
| through a hall 27 feet 6 inches square, with 
| four ante, 14 feet 6 inches high at either side, 
having semicircular-headed niches on a pedes- 


‘tal in the intercolumns. ‘Total height, from | 


floor of hall to top of dome, is about 58 feet. 
Behind the hall and gallery are vestibules 
leading to the principal staircase, 25 feet 6 
inches by 19 feet. The entire buildings have 
been contracted for by Messrs. Cockburn and 
Son; and the total expense of erection will be 
about 24,000/, Mr. Mulvany is the architect. 





THE RISING ARCHITECTS OF BRISTOL. 

Srr,—I attended the meeting of the Archexo- 
logical Institute at Bristol, of which you have 
recently given an account, and was much 
vexed and annoyed by the conduct of four or 
five young architectural students or assistants 
who were present on several occasions, and 
whose want of modesty seemed only paralleled 
by their want of knowledge and good taste. 
Their running commentaries during Mr. Wil- 
lis’s paper on Wells cathedral, such as “That’s | 
another mistake ;’—* I dont believe a word of | 
it;”— All wrong together,” &c. &c. would 
alone prove my position to those who heard 
them. Do let me tell these persons that this 


ing is entirely erected of |The au 
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thor, indeed, has worked in the spirit of 
|a suggestion thrown out by the Times, that 
such a book was still a desideratum, and he 
has not only laid the foundation, but pretty 
| well built up the framework, which doubtless 
‘needs but occasional touches by the same 
skilled and experienced hand to render it com- 
plete. The volume is, notwithstanding its 
varied contents, a small pocket volume, and 
printed in clear and readable type. 


Shall we spend 100,0001. on a Winter Garden 
for London, or in endowing Schools of 
Design? By Francts Fuucer, one of 
the Executive Committee of the Great Ex- 
hibition. London: Ollivier. 

IF it really were a question between retaining 
a covered resort in Hyde-park, and extending 
the advantages of Schools of Design and im- 
proving their management, we should not hesi- 
tate to let the great glass building go at once, 
to secure the second. But surely it is not so: 
there is no reason in the world but the apathy 
and ignorance of our legislators, why we should 
not have increased means of obtaining know- 
ledge of the principles of design afforded, quite 
irrespective of retaining or not the building in 
the park ; nor is it by any means certain that 
if we were to give up that, we should obtain 
the other. 

Mr. Fuller says,— 

“The Schools of Design established in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and various other localities, since 1836, on the 
recommendation of a committee of the House 


| and the absence of gentlemanly feeling. 


is not the spirit with which they should listen of Commons, miserably mismanaged, and 
to men striving to communicate information| grudgingly and stingily supported, have al- 
on subjects to which they have directed their| ready produced a number of artists of no 
attention, even when they may not agree with! mean merit, as several departments of the 
those opinions; and that when they know a) Exhibition prove. But not only these 
little more, they will be sorry for the indica-| schools much too few in number, but so ill 
tions they gave of their present shallowness, supported, that in almost every one the study 
‘of the true principles of design, applied to 
| manufactures, is literally a pursuit of know- 
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Gooks. 


Murray’s Handbook of Modern London ; or, | 
London as it is. Murray, Albemarle-street. 
1851. | 

THERE seems to be a determination on the part | 

of publishers and authors to render every suc- 

cessive book on London an improvement on | 
all that have gone before it. For promptness | 
of reference in the midst of multiplicity of in- 
formation, we have seen nothing—by a long 
chalk—like the present volume. We have here | 
the quintessence of the larger work on London | 
by the same able and accurate author, Mr.Cun- 
ningham, with a vast quantity of new matter 
useful to all who visit the metropolis, instead of | 
what was interesting only to the antiquary; 
and yet, although devoted to London as it is, no 
prominent point of olden interest is neglected: 
even in the very excellent idea, here carried 
out, of tracing on simple diagrams numerous 
sections of street-thoroughfare and river route, 
square, circus, park, and suburb, not only are 
the modern points of interest notified, but the 
ancient also. Here, for instance, lived Addison 


once, in a garret: there livedGrinling Gibbons: | 


Inigo Jones was buried here—and so on: but 
chiefly the notes relate to the purposes and the 
residents of modern buildings; and, tostrangers, | 
how ‘interesting must it be to know that 
here lives the Premier—there is the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s residence—in this square or in 
that reside a whole list of men whose names 
are “ familiar as household words.’’ These 
diagrams, however, are but the indices to a 
vast omni-gatherum of detail in the body of 
the book, which also contains a clue map to 
the whole and ground-plans of many of the 
principal buildings. To enable visitors to 
eat, drink, and be merry,”—to live in the 
fastest possible manner—in the better accepta- | 
tion of such a phrase,—to make the most 
of a flying visit, in short,—there seems 
to be here every thing necessary in the| 
way of guidance and advice, so that now may | 
the stranger, by the aid of a Mentor to be! 
trusted, have something like such an entire | 
command of this metropolis as Galignani’s, | 
for example, gives to the Englishman in Paris. | 


ledge under difficulties. 

In France and in Prussia, drawing forms 
part of the regular course of education of every 
common school, while the special subject of 
art applied to manufactures, is taught in all 
the chief towns.” 

We cordially concur in the writer’s desire, 
that the same advantage should be given in 
England. We have often urged it in times 
gone by. 


The Travelier’s Library: Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
By T. B. Macauntay. Longman and Co. 
1851. 

Tnese shilling treats to travellers—by rail, of 

course, or at least by steam, for what other 

travelling is there nowadays—are beyond all 
comparison the best possible in quality as well 
as quantity, and we rejoice to find such whole- 
some provender for the mind replacing, at our 
railway stations, all those febrile and disgust- 


‘ing “ Mysteries” of Paris and London— 


Monte Christos—and what not, wherewith the 
imaginations of at least the less elderly and 
sensible order of railway travellers, as well as 
others, have heretofore been polluted and their 
taste depraved. 


Curiosities of Industry and the applied Sciences. 
Part 1. Glass and its manufacture ; and Iron 
and its manufacture. By GeorGe Dopp. 
Knight, Fleet-street. } 

Tus pamphlet, though of interest as a dis- 

tinct work, forms a supplement to the “ Na- 

tional Cyclopedia ” and to the “ Cylopzedia of 

Industry of all Nations.” It contains much 

interesting and curious matter, especially on 

the subject of glass and its manufacture, mat- 
ter popularly and pleasantly worked out under 
the superintendence of an intelligent mind, 
and not a mere compilation of what has been 
already said on the subjects of which it treats. 

Some remarks on the improvement of glass- 

staining are especially worthy of the attention 

of practical men. 








Tur Mayor’s CaarPet, Bristo..—Our 
iew last week represented Sir John Poyntz’s 
hout doubt, inferred, 
tly stated. The fire- 
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Chapel, as our readers, wit 
although it was not distinc 
place is modern. 
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sAiseellanca, 
Sicurs.—Novelties are scarcely needed at 
any of the theatres, fresh visitors from the 
country filling the houses every night. At 
the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, 
to keep faith with the subserbers, the new 
opera “Suifo” bas been produced, and is 
spleudidly sung. Messrs. Gneve should not 
have represented fwo sforfes under the portico 
of the Temple of Jupiter: this is a vulgarism 


>. 
of modern te——At the Lyceum Tareatre 








King Charming,” for the second season, ts 
drawing crowds every night. The scenery has 
lost son : of its freshness, but is still 
wonderfully effective Mr. Cooper’s Lho- 
raina of Niveveh, in Grosvenor: street, is justly 
making its way with the public. Although 
th less artin it than in some nowexhibiting, 
it is interesting instructive in the highest 





degree.—— Veushall Gardens have been sin- 
gularly successful this year, owing not less to 
the exertions of the proprietor than the 
prevalence of iine weather. ‘The Diorama 
of the Nile is about to be opened again, with 
many beautiful additions. 

DevartMent oF Civit ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE AT QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
BinMINGHAM. —Active steps are at length 
being taken to carry out an important pro- 
jected branch of this institution—the depart- 
ment of civil engineering and architecture. A 
meeting fer consultation as to the best 
mode of organising the scheme was held 
in the council-room, at Birmingham. Cir- 
culars had been addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, soliciting their attendance to give 
advice on the subject; and that body was 
represented by Mr. Siate, of Dudley, Mr. 





Cowper, late of Smethwick, and Mr. Uiift, of 


Birmingham. The Rev. Chancellor Law, vice- 
principal of the college, presided; and there 
vere also present, the Rev. H. F. Gray, Mr. 
Sands Cox, Dr. Birt Davies, and Messrs. 
Piercy, Taylor, Armfield, Boucher, Newey, and 
Bateman. The proceedings, as reported in the 
local papers, were entirely conversational, con- 
sisting chiefly of suggestions. The council 
proposed not only to attord students collegiate 
residence and tutorial superintendence similar 
to that existing in the departments of medicine 
and surgery, but that the lectures should be 
open for the attendance of clerks and assistants 
in the oflices of engineers, architects, &c. after 
oilice hours. These lectures would embrace 
civil engineering, mechanics, land surveying, 
practical mathematics, geometrical and archi- 
tectural drawing, the arts of construction, 
geology, chemistry, and mineralogy. In addi- 
tion to professorships for each of these studies, 
there would be workshops established, and a 
person appointed to superintend all the mani- 
pulatory processes carried on. A committee, 
consisting of the chairman, Mr. Sands Cox, 
Professor Shaw, Messrs. Slate, Cowper, Clift, 
Bateman, and Newey, was appointed, to con- 
sider the details. Ail present expressed their 
belief that this might, ere long, be one of the 
first institutions of the kind in the kingdom, 
especially as the establishment at Putney was 
broken up. ; 
IMPROVEMENTS IN FurNacEs.—Mr. G. 
F. Muntz, jun., of Birmingham, has patented 
soine improvements in furnaces applicable to 
the melting of metals for making brass, yellow 
metal, and other compound metals. Mr. 
Muntz’s invention has for its object the pre- 
vention of the loss from volatilisation which 
Occurs when melting and mixing metals (es- 
pecially when zinc is employed) for the manu- 
facture of brass and other similar compound 
metals, and consists in the adaptation to the 
meiting furnaces of two additional dampers, 
one in the bridze of the furnace, to shut off 
communication between the fire and metal: 
and the second between the meiting-pot and 
the chimney. ‘There is also an additional flue 
(provided with a damper), between the fire and 
the chimney, for carrying off the smoke and 
products of combustion when the bridge 
damper is closed. The mixing operation will 
be thus performed in a close chamber, and the 
loss from volatilisation much lessened, if not 
enurely prevented.— Claim: The construction 


{ 
of furnaces for melting and mixing metals, for 
making brass and other compound metals, i 
which zine forms a part, which will allow such 
metals when melted, and whilst being mixed, 
to be confined or nearly so from the air, by 
the furnace being converted into a close or 
nearly close chamber, thereby preventing a 
great deal of the loss which occurred from 
volatilisation in mixing such metals im the fur- 
nace in use for this purpose previous to the 
date of this invention. 

Hottow Baicks.—The old-fashioned ree- 
tangular brick, remarks the Spectator, had a 
number of disadvantages: its form offered 
but a poor hold for mortar and secured but ap 
impertect bond, while its porous texture ren- 
dered it liable to become waterlogged and per- 
manently wet and heavy. The application of 
the drain-pipe die to the formation of bricks 
removes all these disadvantages, and secures 
advantages hitherto unattainable at any but 
an exorbitant cost. You pour out from the 
drain-pipe machine an endless stream of tem- 
pered clay, shaped to any profile which affords 
the holding surface best adapted to catch hold 
of mortar and give a perfect bond: you cut 
off your bricks at any length or shortness you 
like; and by making the brick hollow, you at 
once economise material, get a brick of the 
utmost lightness consistent with the requisite 
strength, and are enabled to dispense with 
such massive foundations as a heavier super- 
structure would require. ‘The hollow form of 
the brick enables you also to lay your courses 
of bricks so as to afford ready-made piping 
for circulating streams of air and water, hot or 
cold, throughout the framework of the house. 

THe Law oF Partnersuir.—-The report 
of the committee of the House of Commons 
_on the law of partnership, lately issued, states 
that the committee have come to the resolution 
that the law of partnership, as at present ex- 
isting, viewing its importance in reference to 
the commercial character and rapid increase of 
the population and property of the country, 
requires careful and immediate revision. They 
recommend the appointment of a commission 
of adequate legal and commercial knowledge, 
not only to consider and prepare a consolida- 
tion of the existing laws but to suggest such 
changes in the law as the altered condition of 
the country may require. Although the com- 
mittee confine their recommendations to two 
points, viz., a greater facility in granting 
charters, under rules published and enforced 
by the proper authorities, and an easier mode 
of borrowing additional capital, without risk 
to the lender beyond the sum advanced, yet 
they anticipate many improvements in the law 
bearing on the varied enterprises and improve- 
nents of the country from the labours of such 
a commission as they recommend, and think 
that a more matured consideration of the im- 
portant subject will be well purchased by a 
short delay. ‘There is, therefore, some pro- 
spect of the establishment of those limited part- 
nerships, the want of which we have often 
alluded to and regretted, 

Great Coat Bep 1x Amurica.—A won- 
derful deposit, it is said, at Straitsville, Ohio, 
exceeds anything of the kind ever discovered. 
“A gentleman of high standing” is reported 
to have attested recent borings through the 
stratum, which was ascertained to be 138 
feet thick. About ten miles south, teo, there 
is said to be **a vein of carbonate of iron im- 
planted similar to a slaty structure, with an 
easy cleavage, and full of well-preserved leaves 
of the coal formation; some of them on 
breaking open exhibiting the green of the leaf.” 
The ore, by analysis of Professor R vers, it is 
added, contains 44 per cent. of iron. 

SHEFFIELD LirerRary AND Puttoso- 
PHICAL SocteTy.—A_ paper was lately read 


by Mr. Young Mitchell, Master of the Go. | 


vernment School of Design, * On the Great 
Exhibition.” The main object-of the reader 
was to call attention to the important qnes- 
tion of what shall be done with the income 
de:ived from it in the issue? Had the entire 
object of its more enlightened promoters been 
attained during the fugitive existence of the 
display? And was it impossille to give a 
large, beneficial, and permanent influence to 
its effects? To both these questions Mr. 


Mitchell gave answers decidedly in the nega- 
tive. ‘To convert the Crystal Palace into some 
kind of “winter garden,” he saw no objection 
whatever, provided that those who sought the 
indulgence were to pay for it; but when it 
was assumed that this metropolitan luxury 
ought to be provided or maintained out of the 
proceeds of the exhibition, he demurred at 
once to the justice and the benefit of sucha 
course on general grounds. Why should the 
inhabitants of every part of Great Britain and 
the rest of the world be made to pay for it } 
Mr. Mitchell suggested the erection of a suit- 
able bunlding—suitable in architectural splen- 
dour and internal arrangement—to be used as 
a place of annual exhibition of progressive im- 
provement, and as a grand national repository 
for the results of industrial art, and calculated 
to represent the progress of manufacturing 
ingenuity, somewhat in the same way that the 
Royal Academy illustrates the contemporary 
state of the fine arts. In reference to the eli- 
gibility of the Crystal Palace, as a perma- 
nent depository of valuable articles, it would 
occur to any one, the reader thought, that 
besides the enormous expense of keeping fif- 
teen acres of glass roofing in repair, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it must be 
manifest that the risk of instant destruction 
from mob or elemental violence, to which so 
frangible an edifice would be exposed, must 
render it unsuitable for the purpose suggested, 

Srarugs AND FounTAINS—WESTMORE- 
LAND Limestone.—A project having been 
suggested for the erection, in the Infirmary 
pond at Manchester, of two fountains (more 
appropriate ornaments than Sir R. Peei’s 
statue), a correspondent of the local Guardian 
advises that they should be constructed of 
Westmoreland limestone, the pure whiteness 
of which, he remarks, would contrast finely 
with the dark bronze of the intended statue. 
“A self-taught provincial artist, Mr. Duckett, 
of Preston,” he says, “is now at work upon a 
colossal statue of Sir Robert Peel, from a block 
of this material, which is pronounced by seve- 
ral competent judges as likely to produce a 
statue fully equal in appearance and more 
darable, after years of exposure to atmospheric 
action with the smoky moisture and other im- 
purities of a large manufacturing town, than 
the finest Italian marble. This statue will 
probably be erected in Preston next spring. 
Those who doubt the enduring qualities of the 
Westmoreland limestone are referred to Christ 
Church [the writer must mean St. Thomas’s, 
there being no Christ Church] in that town, 
which has stood the test of about fifteen years, 
still retaining the original purity of whiteness. 
There are inexhaustible quarries of this stone 
intersected by the canal between Lancaster and 
Kendal, immense quantities of which hare 
been blasted with gunpowder, and burnt into 
lime. Blocks of any size might be obtained 
and conveyed by water to all the southern 
parts of England, if it were not for a breach of 
four miles in our inland navigation, between 
the north and south levels of the Lancaster 
canal, the completion of which has hitherto 
been delayed by the expense of an aqueduct 
over the Ribble.” 

BiackrriaArs BripGe,—A correspondent 
(W. W.) suggests that to prevent the risk of 
danger to passengers over the sinking arch 
of Blackfriars-bridge a properly framed gang- 
way, abutting at each end on sound parts of 
the bridge, should be thrown over the failing 
part. 

SINGULAR OBSTACLES TO THE ErEcTION 
oF A Bripce.—Among the curious facts 
which have turned up in the course of the 


| Mortmain committee’s rather discursive inves- 


tiga'ions, we are told that a ferry across the 
Tiber, at Ripetta, in Rome, could not be re- 
placed by a suspension bridge, as proposed by 
Pio Nono, because the penny toll belonged to 
the souls in purgatory, by legacy of the ori- 
ginal proprietor; and the security of a bridge 
was not held by the trustees to be half so per- 
manent as the natural obstacle of a water pri- 
vilege, and hence they refused, on behalf of 
the disembodied spirits, their clients, the 
chances of increased revenue from the ‘* work 
pontitical,” which might some day be declared 
toll free.— Globe, 
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Rartway Cuatrs.—Mr. C. Barlow, Chan- | 
cery-lane, has patented some improvements in| 
machinery for the manufacture of railway | 
chairs. The machine claimed under this_ 
patent is intended to effect the manufacture of | 
railway chairs from plates or bars of metal at’ 
a single operation. A piece of metal of suffi- 
cient size for the purpose is first sheared off 
from the plate, and is pressed between two 
dies, one being stationary and the other 
attached to a vertical sliding head, by which 
the edges are bevelled off, and the holes for 
the spikes punched out. The partially-formed | 
chair then passes under the action of two other 
dies, attached by arms to a second sliding- 
head, by which the lips are formed and bent 
up, and the operation completed; each revo- 
lution of the main shaft turning out a chair in 
a finished state. 

Penny Omnisuses.—Penny omnibuses 


are becoming very general in this town, and | 


are, one and all, driving a capital business. 
No sooner does one arrive at the top of Dale- 
street and discharge its load, or rather over- 
load, than it is beset by a crowd of new can- 
didates for conveyance. No doubt, this pays 
well; but we would exhort the public autho- 
rities to exercise vigilant supervision, as well 
for the public safety as for the prevention of 
cruelty. These cheap conveyances are evi- 
dently a great public convenience, and they 
will be none the Jess remunerative or useful if 
they are put under systematic regulation.— 
Liverpool Paper. 

Fisu Farms anp Water CompaNnies.— 


nevertheless, that nothing in this enactment 
shall extend to prejudice or affect the provi- 
sions contained in the 17th and 18th sections 
of the said Act; and every person having the 
care or control of any such burial-ground, who 
knowingly authorises or permits any burial 
contrary to this enactment, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour.” 

New INVENTION IN BRIDGE-BUILDING. 
—Mr. Samuel Perks, of Emerson-street, South- 
wark-bridge, Engineer, has registered, under 
the new Act for the protection of inventions, 
his claims to a novelty in building timber- 
bridges, columns, masts of ships, &c., which 
consists essentially of a combination of pieces 
irregularly crossing, overlapping, binding, and 
interweaving, whereby, when secured by bolts, 
screws, or nails, and cemented, and made im- 
pervious to wet, &c. by asphaltum, bitumen, or 
other convenient cementive material, solid 
beams of any length, say 1,000 feet, may be 
made, by even unskilful hands, of far greater 
strength (according to his statement) than 
any single piece of beam timber, and at 
far less expense of either time or money 
than so much brick or stone work. ‘There are 
other modifications of the same principle 
claimed, such as the formation of masts and 
keels of ships, the masts being made of con- 
centric pieces crossed and bound together to 
any requisite length and girth. Specimens of 
the inventions are deposited in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Beuus, Great ano Litrie.—lIn our last 
we copied an article from the Morning Herald, 





Might not our water companies farm fish in 
their great reservoirs, to the improvement of, 
their water? Might not the Board of Health | 
animate their projected “‘ gathering grounds” | 
with spawn, and supply the metropolis, not | 
only with pure water, but with wholesome | 


under the above title, in which it was stated 
that the largest bells in England are those of 
Christ Church, Oxford, weighing 17,000 lbs. ; 
St. Paul’s, London, 11,474 lbs.; and Great 
Tom of Lincoln, 10,854 lbs. Singularly 
enough, no mention was made of the largest 
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| failed ; and at this time the market is in 
foreign hands by bringing over at once about 
3,000 tons of sheet zinc, and Tunning down 
the price, allowing agents to sell only for cash 
_retail, and thus taking away the profit of all 
other small manufacturers and dealers. We 
(can cast zinc quite as well as the foreigners ; 
but they are welcome to their mare’s nest, 
| We know it to be unsuitable: it loses specific 
gravity by casting, becomes brittle, and we 
have more suitable materials for casting.—L. 
| Fate or a Buitpinc at Huti.—On 
Tuesday in week before last anaccident occurred 
at Hull, whereby one man was killed and several 
others were dreadfully injured. ‘The circume 
stance is thus described by the local Adver« 
tiser:—There is building in Jarratt-street a 
large chapel for the use of the Primitive Metho- 
dists, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on Good Friday by the mayor. Mr. Sissons, 
of Hull, is the architect, and Mr. Musgrave 
the builder. Great progress had been made 
with the building, and no accident of any im- 
portance had occurred in the course of erection 
until Tuesday last. At the south end of the 
' building a recess is made for the singing gal- 
lery, and above this a beam 26 feet long was 
placed from each side of the recess on which 
to carry up the wall. The beam rested at each 
end upon pillars erected for the purpose, 14 
inches wide, and projecting 4} inches from 
the wall. Down these pillars ran pipes, for 
the purpose, we believe, of ventilation. The 
beam, it is alleged, was let into the brick work 
'at each side to the depth of nine inches, and 
was also trussed with iron. Shortly after two 
| o’clock on Tuesday afternoon several men were 
|engaged in carrying up the wall upon this 
beam, whilst others were at work in the gallery 
beneath, when the wall upon the beam was 
observed to rock,—the beam itself broke out of 


fish? ‘Throw little fishes into the great pool,/and heaviest bell in this country—the Great | the wall on each side,—and the men were pre- 
and they become big fishes gradually. What, | Peter bell in York Minster, which weighs, we | cipitated along with the materials to the ground, 


then, do they grow big upon? Not upon 
water only, but upon things—some of them 
very impure things—in the water, obviously. 
They themselves can add to the water nothing | 
that they have not taken out. By as much, | 
therefore, as the fishes have increased in bulk, | 
deducting the increase due to water merely, by 
so much will the reservoir have been purified 
by its inhabitants; and that which is un- 
savoury to look at in a water bottle, will be 
very welcome to us in another form, produced | 
at table hot under a dish-cover.—Dickens’s | 
Household Words. Worth a thought, unsound | 
as the main inference is. 

THe ANCIENT SCULPTURED STONES OF | 
Moray.—A foreign artist, employed by the 
Spalding Club of Aberdeen, is now engaged 
in taking drawings of the sculptured monu- 
ments of the district, with the purpose of pub- 
lishing them with suitable descriptions among 
the works of the Club. “It is the opinion of 
some,” says the Forres Gazette, “that the 
figures on several of these monuments are a 
species of hieroglyphics which can be identified 
not only with others of Scandinavian origin, 
but with those in Egypt and the East. An 
ancient sculptured stone at Brodie has like- 
wise been figured, and for the first time. It 
bears curiously-wrought figures of animals, 
and runic knots, and has the two orbs with the 
zig-zag ornament between, common to this 
singular class of monuments.” : 

METROPOLITAN INTERMENT ActT.—A Bill 
was lately introduced by Government to amend 
the Metropolitan Interment Act of 1850, and 
to authorise the advance of 137,000/. to the 
General Board of Health for the purposes of 
the Act, the same to be secured with 4 per 
cent. interest on the future fees and payments 
to be received for interments. The Bull con- 





are told 24,080 Ibs., and was cast by Messrs. 
Mears in the year 1845. This bell was pur- 


a height of some 40 feet. 
METROPOLITAN READING AND WalItT- 


chased by the citizens of York, and presented ING Rooms, Batus, AND REFRESHMENT 
to the cathedral in that year; and they are| Rooms.—A joint-stock company is said to be 
now making an effort to obtain a suitable clock 1 progress of formation for the purpose of 
with striking works, to attach to this finest-| establishing easily-accessible newspaper and 





toned monarch of the beil-chamber. 
ACCIDENT NEAR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
—A strange accident occurred near the foot 
of the bridge, in the road leading to it from 
the Lambeth side, on Saturday last. An im- 
mense void, about 42 feet in circumference, it 
is said, and very deep, was discovered by the 
vibration of the surface and the sinking of an 
omnibus into the macadamized road. It was 
ascertained that an old sewer had broken in, 
and that the tide had washed away the material 
beneath the road which covered the void with 


a mere thin coating. Barriers and shoring | 


were put up, but the roadway is clear on each 
side. 

Britisn Zinc.—Forty years since, when 
the Vieille Montagne was in the hands of the 
 alchemists’’(?), Messrs. Hobsonand Sylvester, 
of Sheffield, rendered zinc malleable, and Philip 
George, jun., of Bristol, perfected the discovery, 
and rolled it into sheets as large as copper sheets 
were usually made for market. The delay in 
its progress was by putting too much labour to 


it, by making coffee-pots and other trumpery | 


instead of applying it to rain pipes, roof and 
gutter covering, &c., and the discountenance 
given by plumbers and iron founders. As 
soon as we had made it fully and extensively 


serviceable, then Mr. Mosselman, of Lidge, | 


tried his hand, and the year 1828 was about 
the first time his zinc came to our market. It 


was stubborn and difficult to work ; but it bore | 


a duty of 102. or 15/. a ton, and so it served to 
cut away our supplies to our colonies by reason 





tains the following provision :—‘“ And whereas | of the drawback. ‘Then the market was de- 
the discontinuance under the said Act of inter- | luged by foreign zinc: it lay in the warehouses 
ment in a parish may occasion the over-crowd- | a dead, and, being some sea damaged, it was 
ing of the burial-grounds of other parishes in | almost a rotting, stock. I believe the foreigners 
the metropolitan burial district; the body of got sick of it, and sold all off to one man, 
any parishioner or inhabitant of any parish in| who, by reselling to a large company (who are 
which interment is ordered to be discontinued now rather cramped by that and other specu- 
under the said Metropolitan Interments Act lations), realised a large sum. One—two— 
shall not, after the time from which interment | three agencies were set agoing: all got sick ; 
is so ordered to be discontinued, be buried in and the price rose, in 1841, to 40/. a ton: it 
the burial-ground of any other parish within | got up afterwards to 51/. a ton, and now it is 


the metropolitan burial district; provided |20/, a ton for sheet zinc. TVirm after firm, 





| reading rooms, with baths, lavatories, water- 
‘closets, and all the necessary appendages toa 
dressing-room, in the most prominent posi- 
tions and thickly populated localities in Lon- 
don. It is only surprising that some such 
‘scheme has not hitherto been carried out. 
|The want of such convenience has long been 
| felt in the metropolis, and it only requires 
| that they should be conducted under stringent 
| regulations and proper control, and with due 
| regard to economy, comfort, and respectability, 
| to insure undoubted success. 
| Joun Knox’s Hovuse.—It appears that 
| this venerable structure is still in so tottering 
and dangerous a condition as to require that a 
‘portion of it should be immediately pulled 
|down. ‘The following interlocutor in the case 
| was on Thursday pronounced by the Dean of 
| Guild Court:—“ 31st July, 1851.—Having 
| resumed consideration of this case, with the 
report of Mr. Black, in the meantime ordains 
|the defenders forthwith to pull down and 
| remove the whole northern portion of the gable 
/complained of, to the extent of eighteen feet 
southward, as being dangerous to the inha- 
bitants and the public. Quoad ultra continue 
the cause. JoHN Duncan, D.G.”—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

Curist Cuurcn, SPITALFIELDS, is about 
to be repaired. The following has been sent 
to us as a list of tenders delivered on the 9th 
instant, for cleansing, painting, and decorating 
the church; also tenders for alterations of the 
chambers over vestries at the east end of 
chancel :— 





| Decora- | Altera- 














ting. tion. | Total. 
£ ' z £ 

AOE ss cxncushacteasacercnons 2,035 181 | 2,266 
White ...... nieneansit - 1,326 151 1,477 
Hayward and Nixon ...| 1,170 175 1,345 
be ON ke 1,170 157 1,327 
DL ER im ee Te 1,279 
(OS SS RR 9 | 1,029 | 161 1,190 
yk ree dias ; 98 | lid 1,063 


' ! — 


One of the tenders appears to have been 
made under some misconception. 
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HHiscellanea, 


Sicurs.—Novelties are scarcely needed at 
any of the theatres, fresh visitors from the 
country filling the houses every night. At 
the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, 
to keep faith with the subscribers, the new 
opera *Saifo” has been produced, and is 
splendidly sung. Messrs. Grieve should not 
have represented fwo stories under the portico 
of the ‘Temple of Jupiter: this is a vulgaris 
of modern date-—..t the Lyceum Theatre 
“ King Charming,” for the second season, is 
drawing crowds every night, ‘The scenery has 
lost something of its freshness, but is still 
wonderfully effective. Mr. Cooper’s Dio- 
raina of Nineveh, in Grosvenor- street, is justly 
making its way with the public. Although 
there is less artin it than in some nowexhibiting, 
it is interesting and instructive in the highest 
deyree.—— Vauxhall Gardens have been sin- 
gularly successful this year, owing not less to 
tle exertions of the proprietor than the 
prevalence of fine weather. ‘The Diorama 
of the Ni/e is about to be opened again, with 
many beautiful additions. 

DevartMent oF Civit ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
BirMiNGHAM.—Active steps are at length 
being taken to carry out an important pro- 
jected branch of this institution—the depart- 
ment of civil engineering and architecture. A 
meeting for consultation as to the best 
mode of organising the scheme was held 
in the council-room, at Birmingham.  Cir- 
culars had been addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical Kn- 








gineers, soliciting their attendance to give} 


advice on the subject; and that body was 
represented by Mr. Slate, of Dudiey, Mr. 


Cowper, late of Smethwick, and Mr. Clift, of 


Birmingham. The Rey. Chancellor Law, vice- 
principal of the college, presided; and there 
were also present, the Rev. H. F. Gray, Mr. 
Sands Cox, Dr. Birt Davies, and Messrs. 
Piercy, Taylor, Armfield, Boucher, Newey, and 
Bateman. ‘The proceedings, as reported in the 
local papers, were entirely conversational, con- 
sisting chiefly of suggestions. The council 
proposed not only to afford students collegiate 
residence and tutorial superintendence similar 
to that existing in the departments of medicine 
and surge ry, but that the lectures should be 
open for the attendance of clerks and assistants 
in the oflices of engineers, architects, &c. after 
oflice hours. These lectures would embrace 
civil engineering, mechanics, land surveying, 
practical mathematics, geometrical and archi- 
tectural drawing, the arts of construction, 
geology, chemistry, and mineralogy. In addi- 
tion to professorships for each of these studies, 
there would be workshops established, and a 
person appointed to superintend all the mani- 
pulatory processes carried on. A committee, 
consisting of the chairman, Mr. Sands Cox, 
Professor Shaw, Messrs. Slate, Cowper, Clift, 
Bateman, and Newey, was appointed, to con- 
sider the details. All present expressed their 
belief that this might, ere long, be one of the 
first institutions of the kind in the kingdom, 
especially as the establishment at Putn: 
broken up. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN FurNaces.—Mr. G. 
F. Muntz, jun., of Birmingham, has patented 
some improvements in furnaces applicable to 
the melting of metals for making brass, yellow 
metal, and other compound metals. Mr. 
Muntz’s invention has for its object the pre- 
vention of the loss from volatilisation which 
occurs when melting and mixing metals (es- 
pecialiy when zinc is employed) for the manu- 
facture of brass and other similar compound 
metals, and consists in the adaptation to the 
melting furnaces of two additional dampers, 
one in the bridze of the furnace, to shut off 
communication between the fire and metal: 
and the second between the melting-pot and 
the chimney. ‘here is also an additional flue 
(provided with a damper), between the fire and 
the chimney, for carrying off the smoke and 
products of combustion when the bridge 
camper is closed. ‘lhe mixing operation will 
be thus performed ina close chamber, and the 
loss from volatilisation much lessened, if not 
entirely prevented.— Claim: The construction 





y was 


of furnaces for melting and mixing metals, for 
‘making brass and other compound metals, in 
which zine forms a part, which will allow such 
metals when melted, and whilst being mixed, 
to be confined or nearly so from the air, by 
the furnace being converted into a close or 
nearly close chamber, thereby preventing a 
great deal of the loss which occurred from 


volatilisation in mixing such metals m the fur- | 


nace in use for this purpose previous to the 
date of this invention. 

Ho.iow Bricks.—The old-fashioned ree- 
tangular brick, remarks the Spectator, had a 
number of disadvantages: its form offered 
but a poor hold for mortar and secured but an 
imperfect bond, while its porous texture ren- 
dered it liable to become waterlogged and per- 
manently wet and heavy. ‘The application of 
the drain-pipe die to the formation of bricks 
removes ail these disadvantages, and secures 
advantages hitherto unattainable at any but 
an exorbitant cost. You pour out from the 
drain-pipe machine an endless streain of tem- 
pered clay, shaped to any profile which affords 
the holding surface best adapted to catch hold 
of mortar and give a perfect bond: you cut 
off your bricks at any length or shortness you 
like ; and by making the brick hollow, you at 
once economise material, get a brick of the 
utmost lightness consistent with the requisite 
strength, and are enabled to dispense with 
such massive foundations as a heavier super- 
structure would require. ‘The hollow form of 
the brick enables you also to lay your courses 
of bricks so as to afford ready-made piping 
for circulating streams of air and water, hot or 
cold, throughout the framework of the house. 

Tue Law or Partnersuip.—-The report 
of the committee of the House of Commons 
/on the law of partnership, lately issued, states 
that the committee have come to the resolution 
that the law of partnership, as at present ex- 
isting, viewing its importance in reference to 
the commercial character and rapid increase of 
the population and property of the country, 
requires careful and immediate revision. ‘They 
recommend the appointment of a commission 
of adequate legal and commercial knowledge, 
not only to consider and prepare a consolida- 
tion of the existing laws but to suggest such 
changes in the law as the altered condition of 
the country may require. Although the com- 
mittee confine their recommendations to two 
points, viz., a greater facility in granting 
charters, under rules published and enforced 
by the proper authorities, and an easier mode 
of borrowing additional capital, without risk 
to the lender beyond the sum advanced, yet 
they anticipate many improvements in the law 
bearing on the varied enterprises and improve- 
ments of the country from the labours of such 
a commission as they recommend, and think 
that a more matured consideration of the im- 
portant subject will be well purchased by a 
short delay. There is, therefore, some pro- 
spect of the establishment of those limited part- 
nerships, the want of which we have ofter 
alluded to and regretted. 

Great Coat Bep tx AMzrica.—A won- 
derful deposit, it is said, at Straitsville, Ohio, 
exceeds anything of the kind ever discovered, 
“A gentleman of high standing” is reported 
to have attested recent borings through the 
stratum, which was ascertained to be 138 
feet thick. About ten miles south, too, there 
is said to be ‘*a vein of carbonate of iron im- 
planted similar to a slaty structure, with an 
easy cleavage, and full of we ll-preserved leaves 
of the coal formation; some of them on 
breaking open exhibiting the green of the leaf.” 
The ore, by analysis of Professor Rogers, it is 
added, contains 44 per cent. of iron. 

SHEFFIELD LirgerRary AND Puttoso- 
PHICAL SOcrETY.—A paper was lately read 
by Mr. Young Mitchell, Master of the Go. 
vernment School of Design, * On the Great 
Exhibition.” The main object-of the reader 
was to call attention to the important ques- 
tion of what shall be done with the income 
derived from it in the issue? Had the entire 
object of its more enlightened promoters been 
attained during the fuyitive existence of the 
display? And was it impossible to give a 
large, beneficial, and permanent influence to 
its effects? To both these questions Mr. 


| Mitchell gave answers decidedly in the nega- 


tive. To convert the Crystal Palace into some 


‘kind of “winter garden,” he saw no objection 


whatever, provided that those who sought the 


‘indulgence were to pay for it; but when it 


was assumed that this metropolitan luxury 
ought to be provided or maintained out of the 
proceeds of the exhibition, he demurred at 
once to the justice and the benefit of sucha 
sourse veneral grounds. Why should t! 

course on general grounds, 1y should the 


inhabitants of every part of Great Britain and 


the rest of the world be made to pay for it > 
Mr. Mitchell suggested the erection of a suit- 
able building—suitable in architectural splen- 
dour and internal arrangement—to he used as 
a place of annual exhibition of progressive im- 
provement, and as a grand national repository 
for the results of industrial art, and calculated 
to represent the progress of manufacturing 
ingenuity, somewhat in the same way that the 
Royal Academy illustrates the contemporary 
state of the fine arts. In reference to the eli- 
gibility of the Crystal Palace, as a perma- 
nent depository of valuable articles, it would 
occur to any one, the reader thought, that 
besides the enormous expense of keeping fif- 
teen acres of glass roofing in repair, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it must be 
manifest that the risk of instant destruction 
from mob or elemental violence, to which so 
frangible an edifice would be exposed, must 
render it unsuitable for the purpose suggested. 

Srarugs AND FounraIns—WESTMORE- 
LAND LIMESTONE.—A project having been 
suggested for the erection, in the Infirmary 
pond at Manchester, of two fountains (more 
appropriate ornaments than Sir R. Peel’s 
statue), a correspondent of the local Guardian 
advises that they should be constructed of 
Westmoreland limestone, the pure whiteness 
of which, he remarks, would contrast finely 
with the dark bronze of the intended statue. 
“A self-taught provincial artist, Mr. Duckett, 
of Preston,” he says, “is now at work upon a 
colossal statue of Sir Robert Peel, from a block 
of this material, which is pronounced by seve- 
ral competent judges as likely to produce a 
statue fully equal in appearance and more 
durable, after years of exposure to atmospheric 
action with the smoky moisture and other im- 
purities of a large manufacturing town, than 
the finest Italian marble. ‘This statue will 
probably be erected in Preston next spring. 
Those who doubt the enduring qualities of the 
Westmoreland limestone are referred to Christ 
Church [the writer must mean St. Thomas’s, 
there being no Christ Church] in that town, 
which has stood the test of about fifteen years, 
still retaining the original purity of whiteness. 
‘There are inexhaustible quarries of this stone 
intersected by the canal between Lancaster and 
Kendal, immense quantities of which hare 
been blasted with gunpowder, and burnt into 
lime. Blocks of any size might be obtained 
and conveyed by water to all the southern 
parts of England, if it were not for a breach of 
four miles in our inland navigation, between 
the north and south levels of the Lancaster 
canal, the completion of which has hitherto 
been delayed by the expense of an aqueduct 
over the Ribble.” 

BLAcKFRIARS BripGe.—A correspondent 
(W. W.) suggests that to prevent the risk of 
danger to passengers over the sinking arch 
of Blackfriars-bridge a properly framed gang- 
way, abutting at each end on sound parts of 
the bridge, should be thrown over the failing 
part. 

SINGULAR OBSTACLES TO THE ErecTioN 
oF A BripGce.—Among the curious facts 
which have turned up in the course of the 
Mortmain committee’s rather discursive inves- 
tiga'ions, we are told that a ferry across the 
liber, at Ripetta, in Rome, could not be re- 
placed by a suspension bridge, as proposed by 
Pio Nono, because the penny toll belonged to 
the souls in purgatory, by legacy of the ori- 
ginal proprietor; and the security of a bridge 
was not held by the trustees to be half so per- 
manent as the natural obstacle of a water pri- 
vilege, and hence they refused, on behalf of 
the disembodied spirits, their clients, the 
chances of increased revenue from the ‘ work 


pontitical,” which might some day be declared 
toll free.— Globe, 
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Rattway Cuatrs.—Mr. C. Barlow, Chan- | nevertheless, that nothing in this enactment 
cery-lane, has patented some improvements in shall extend to prejudice or affect the provi- 
machinery for the manufacture of railway | sions contained in the 17th and 18th sections 
chairs. The machine claimed under this | of the said Act; and every person having the 
patent is intended to effect the manufacture of | care or control of any such burial-ground, who 
railway chairs from plates or bars of metal at} knowingly authorises or permits any burial 
a single operation. A piece of metal of suffi- | contrary to this enactment, shall be guilty of 
cient size for the purpose is first sheared off | a misdemeanour.” 
from the plate, and is pressed between two) New INVENTION IN BRIDGE-BUILDING. 
dies, one being stationary and the other |—Mr. Samuel Perks,of Emerson-street, South- 
attached to a vertical sliding head, by which | wark-bridge, Engineer, has registered, under 
the edges are bevelled off, and the holes for | the new Act for the protection of inventions, 
the spikes punched out, The partially-formed | his claims to a novelty in building timber- 
chair then passes under the action of two other | bridges, columns, masts of ships, &c., which 
dies, attached by arms to a second sliding- | consists essentially of a combination of pieces 
head, by which the lips are formed and bent irregularly crossing, overlapping, binding, and 
up, and the operation completed; each revo- | interweaving, whereby, when secured by bolts, 
lution of the main shaft turning out a chair in | screws, or nails, and cemented, and made im- 
a finished state. pervious to wet, &c. by asphaltum, bitumen, or 

Penny Omninsuses.—Penny omnibuses| other convenient cementive material, solid 
are becoming very general in this town, and | beams of any length, say 1,000 feet, may be 
are, one and all, driving a capital business. | made, by even unskilful hands, of far greater 
No sooner does one arrive at the top of Dale- strength (according to his statement) than 
street and discharge its load, or rather over- any single piece of beam timber, and at 
load, than it is beset by a crowd of new can-| far Jess expense of either time or money 
didates for conveyance. No doubt, this pays | than so much brick or stone work. 
well; but we would exhort the public autho-/ other modifications of the same principle 
rities to exercise vigilant supervision, as well claimed, such as the formation of masts and 
for the public safety as for the prevention of | keels of ships, the masts being made of con- 
cruelty. These cheap conveyances are evi- | centric pieces crossed and bound together to 
dently a great public convenience, and they | any requisite length and girth. Specimens of 





will be none the less remunerative or useful if | the inventions are deposited in the Interna-_ 


they are put under systematic regulation.— | tional Exhibition. 

Liverpool Paper. Beuius, Great ano Littie.—In our last 
Fisu Farms AnD WaTER CoMPANIES.— | we copied an article from the Morning Herald, 

Might not our water companies farm fish in| under the above title, in which it was stated 


their great reservoirs, to the improvement of that the largest bells in England are those of | 
Might not the Board of Health | Christ Church, Oxford, weighing 17,000 Ibs. ; | 


their water? 
animate their projected “ gathering grounds” | St, Paul’s, London, 11,474 Ibs.; and Great 
with spawn, and supply the metropolis, not|‘Tom of Lincoln, 10,354 Ibs. Singularly 
only with pure water, but with wholesome! enough, no mention was made of the largest 
fish? 
and they become big fishes gradually. What, / Peter bell in York Minster, which weighs, we 
then, do they grow big upon? Not upon |are told 24,080 Ibs., and was cast by Messrs. 
water only, but upon things—some of them | Mears in the year 1845. This bell was pur- 
very impure things—in the water, obviously. | chased by the citizens of York, and presented 
They themselves can add to the water nothing to the cathedral in that year; and they are 
that they have not taken out. By as much, | now making an effort to obtain a suitable clock 
therefore, as the fishes have increased in bulk, | with striking works, to attach to this finest- 
deducting the increase due to water merely, by | toned monarch of the bell-chamber. 

so much will the reservoir have been purified! AcctpENT NEAR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
by its inhabitants; and that which is un-|—A strange accident occurred near the foot 
savoury to look at in a water bottle, will be | of the bridge, in the road leading to it from 
very welcome to us in another form, produced | the Lambeth side, on Saturday last. An im- 
at table hot under a dish-cover.—Dickens’s | mense void, about 42 feet in circumference, it 


There are : 


Throw little fishes into the great pool,| and heaviest bell in this country—the Great | 








Household Words. Worth a thought, unsound | j 
as the main inference is. 
THe ANCIENT SCULPTURED STONES OF 





is said, and very deep, was discovered by the 
vibration of the surface and the sinking of an 
omnibus into the macadamized road. It was 


failed; and at this time the market is in 
foreign hands by bringing over at once about 
3,000 tons of sheet zinc, and Tunning down 
the price, allowing agents to sell only for cash 
retail, and thus taking away the profit of all 
other small manufacturers and dealers. We 
can cast zinc quite as well as the foreigners ; 
but they are welcome to their mare’s nest, 
We know it to be unsuitable: it loses specific 
gravity by casting, becomes brittle, and we 
have more suitable materials for casting.—L. 

Fatu or A Buitpinc at Huti.—On 
Tuesday in week before last anaccident occurred 
at Hull, whereby one man was killed and several 
others were dreadfully injured. ‘The circume 
stance is thus described by the local Advere 
tiser:—There is building in Jarratt-street a 
large chapel for the use of the Primitive Metho- 
dists, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on Good Friday by the mayor. Mr. Sissons, 
of Hull, is the architect, and Mr. Musgrave 
the builder. Great progress had been made 
with the building, and no accident of any im- 
portance had occurred in the course of erection 
until Tuesday last. At the south end of the 
building a recess is made for the singing gal- 
lery, and above this a beam 26 feet long was 
placed from each side of the recess on which 
to carry up the wall. The beam rested at each 
end upon pillars erected for the purpose, 14 
inches wide, and projecting 4} inches from 
the wall. Down these pillars ran pipes, for 
the purpose, we believe, of ventilation. The 
beam, it is alleged, was let into the brick work 
at each side to the depth of nine inches, and 
was also trussed with iron. Shortly after two 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday afternoon several men were 
engaged in carrying up the wall upon this 
beam, whilst others were at work in the gallery 
beneath, when the wall upon the beam was 
observed to rock,—the beam itself broke out of 
the wall on each side,—and the men were pre- 
_cipitated along with the materials to the ground, 
|a height of some 40 feet. 

METROPOLITAN KEADING AND WalItT- 
'1InG Rooms, Batus, AND REFRESHMENT 
| Rooms.—A joint-stock company is said to be 
in progress of formation fur the purpose of 
establishing easily-accessible newspaper and 
| reading rooms, with baths, lavatories, water- 
| closets, and all the necessary appendages to a 
dressing-room, in the most prominent posi- 
tions and thickly populated localities in Lon- 
don. It is only surprising that some such 
'scheme has not hitherto been carried out. 
|The want of such convenience has long been 
| felt in the metropolis, and it only requires 
| that they should be conducted under stringent 





Moray.—A foreign artist, employed by the| ascertained that an old sewer had broken in, | regulations and proper control, and with due 
Spalding Club of Aberdeen, is now engaged | and that the tide had washed away the material | fegard to economy, comfort, and respectability, 


in taking drawings of the sculptured monu- 
ments of the district, with the purpose of pub- 


beneath the road which covered the void with 
a mere thin coating. 


lishing them with suitable descriptions among | were put up, but the roadway is clear on each 
the works of the Club. “It is the opinion of | side. 


some,” says the Forres Gazette, “that the 


Britisn Ztnc.—Forty years since, when 


Barriers and shoring | 


| to insure undoubted success. 
Joun Knox’s House.—It appears that 
| this venerable structure is still in so tottering 
and dangerous a condition as to require that a 
portion of it should be immediately pulled 


figures on several of these monuments area j the Vieille Montagne was in the hands of the down. The following interlocutor in the case 
species of hieroglyphics which can be identified | “ alchemists”’(?), Messrs. Hobsonand Sylvester, 


not only with others of Scandinavian origin, 
but with those in Bgypt and the East. An 
ancient sculptured stone at Brodie has like- 
wise been figured, and for the first time. It 
bears curiously-wrought figures of animals, 
and runic knots, and has the two orbs with the 
zig-zag ornament between, common to this 
singular class of monuments.” . 
METROPOLITAN INTERMENT Act.—A Bill 
was lately introduced by Government to amend 
the Metropolitan Interment Act of 1850, and 
to authorise the advance of 137,000/. to the 
General Board of Health for the purposes of 
the Act, the same to be secured with 4 per 
cent. interest on the future fees and payments 


of Sheffield, rendered zine malleable, and Philip 
George, jun., of Bristol, perfected the discovery, 
and rolled it into sheets as large as copper sheets 
were usually made for market. The delay in 
its progress was by putting too much labour to 
it, by making coffee-pots and other trumpery 
instead of applying it to rain pipes, roof and 
gutter covering, &c., and the discountenance 
given by plumbers and iron founders. As 


soon as we had made it fully and’extensively | 


serviceable, then Mr. Mosselman, of Lidge, 
tried his hand, and the year 1828 was about 
the first time his zinc came to our market. It 
was stubborn and difficult to work ; but it bore 
a duty of 107. or 15/. a ton, and so it served to 





to be received for interments. The Bill con- 
tains the following provision :— And whereas | 
the discontinuance under the said Act of inter- | 
ment in a parish may occasion the over-crowd- | 
ing of the burial-grounds of other parishes in | 
the metropolitan burial district; the body of 
any parishioner or inhabitant of any parish in| 
which interment is ordered to be discontinued 
under the said Metropolitan Interments Act 
shall not, after the time from which interment | 
is so ordered to be discontinued, be buried in 
the burial-ground of any other parish within | 
the metropolitan burial district; provided | 


cut away our supplies to our colonies by reason 
of the drawback. ‘Then the market was de- 


luged by foreign zinc: it lay in the warehouses | 
a dead, and, being some sea damaged, it was | 
almost a rotting, stock. I believe the foreigners 


got sick of it, and sold all off to one man, 
who, by reselling to a large company (who are 
now rather cramped by that and other specu- 
lations), realised a large sum. One—two— 
three agencies were set agoing: all got sick ; 
and the price rose, in 1841, to 402. a ton: it 
got up afterwards to 51/. a ton, and now it is 
20/, a ton for sheet zinc. 


Virm after firm | 


| was on Thursday pronounced by the Dean of 
| Guild Court:—“ 31st July, 1851.—Having 
| resumed consideration of this case, with the 
‘report of Mr. Black, in the meantime ordains 
|the defenders forthwith to pull down and 
| remove the whole northern portion of the gable 
| complained of, to the extent of eighteen feet 
southward, as being dangerous to the inha- 
bitants and the pu'vic. Quoad ultra continue 
the cause. JoHN DuNcAN, D.G.’—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

| Curist Cuurcn, SPITALFIELDS, is about 
to be repaired. The following has been sent 
to us as a list of tenders delivered on the 9th 
instant, for cleansing, painting, and decorating 
the church; also tenders for alterations of the 
chambers over vestries at the east end of 
chancel :— 

















| Decora- | Altera- 
ting. tion. Total. 
£ £ £ 

Es ccaksscquicnciguiniieds 2,035 181 2,266 
White ...... secdaeinited 1,326 151 1,477 
Hayward and Nixon ...; 1,170 175 1,345 
; | Ee ee } 1,170 157 1,327 
DIOR ccitaasiecpasots asian | 1,114 165 1,279 
SE icegiceseoasnieses | 1,029 161 1,190 
SOY cetnvininctnsonianrcanes j 949 119 1,068 


One of the tenders appears to have been 


made under some misconception. 
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HAiscellanea, 


Sicurs.—Novelties are scarcely needed at 
any of the theatres, fresh visitors from the 
country filling the houses every night. At 
the Roy al Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, 
to keep faith with the subseribers, the new 
opera has been produced, and is 
splendidly sung. Messrs. Grieve should not 
have represented fwo sforées under the portico 
of the Yemple of Jupiter: this is a vulgarism 
of modern date-——At the Lyceum Theatre 
“ King Charming,” for the second season, is 
drawing crowds every night, ‘The scenery las 
lost something of its freshness, but is still 

eilective. Mr. Cooper’s Dio- 
raina of Nineveh, in Grosvenor: street, is justly 
making its way with the public. Although 
there is less artin it than in some nowexhibiting, 
it is interesting and instructive in the highest 
degree. —— } cuchall Gardens have been sin- 
gularly successful this year, owing not less to 
tle exertions of the proprietor than the 
prevalence of fine weather. ‘The Diorama 
of the Ni/e is about to be opened again, with 
many beautiful additions. 

DerartTMent oF Civit ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE AT QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
BinmMinGuam. —Active steps are at length 
being taken to carry out an important pro- 
jected branch of this institution—the depart- 
ment of civil engineering and architecture. A 
meeting for consultation as to the best 
mode of organising the scheme was held 
in the council-room, at Birmingham. Cir- 
culars had been addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 
advice on the subject; and that body was 
represented by Mr. Siate, of Dudiey, Mr. 
Cowper, late of Smethwick, and Mr. Ciift, of 
Birmingham. ‘The Rev. Chancellor Law, vice- 
principal of the college, presided; and there 
were also present, the Rev. H. F. Gray, Mr. 
Sands Cox, Dr. Birt Davies, and Messrs. 
Piercy, Taylor, Armfield, Boucher, Newey, and 
Bateman. ‘The proceedings, as reported in the 
local papers, were entirely conversational, con- 
sisting chiefly of suggestions. The council 
proposed not only to afford students collegiate 
residence and tutorial superintendence similar 
to that existing in the departments of medicine 
and surgery, but that the lectures should be 
open for the attendance of clerks and assistants 
in the oflices of engineers, architects, &e. after 
oilice hours. These lectures would embrace 
civil engineering, mechanics, land surveying, 
practical mathematics, geometrical and archi- 
tectural drawing, the arts of construction, 
geology, chemistry, and mineralogy. In addi- 
tiou to professorships for each of these studies, 
there would be workshops established, and a 
person appointed to superintend all the mani- 
pulatory processes carried on. A committee, 
consisting of the chairman, Mr. Sands Cox, 
Professor Shaw, Messrs. Slate, Cowper, Clift, 
Bateman, and Newey, was appointed, to con- 
sider the details. Ail present expressed their 
belief that this might, ere long, be one of the 
first institutions of the kind in the kingdom, 
especially as the establishment at Putney was 
broken up. : 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Furnaces.—Mr. G. 
F. Muntz, jun., of Birmingham, has patented 
soine improvements in furnaces applicable to 
the melting of metals for making brass, yellow 
metal, and other compound metals. Mr. 
Muntz’s invention has for its object the pre- 
vention of the loss from volatilisation which 
occurs when melting and mixing metals (es- 
pecially when zinc is employed) for the manu- 
facture of brass and other similar compound 
metals, and consists in the adaptation to the 
meiting furnaces of two additional dampers, 
one in the brid ze of the furnace, to shut off 
communication between the fire and metal ; 
and the second between the melting-pot and 
the chimney. ‘There is also an additional flue 
(provided with a damper), between the fire and 
the chimney, for carrying off the smoke and 
products of combustion when the bridge 
damper is closed. ‘The mixing operation will 
be thus performed ina close chamber, and the 
loss from volatilisation much lessened, if not 
entirely prevented.— Claim: The construction 


** Saifo ” 











won lel ; 





suliciting their attendance to give) 


of furnaces for melting and mixing metals, for 
meking brass and other compound metals, in 
which zinc forms a part, which will allow such 
metals when melted, and whilst being mixed, 
to be confined or nearly so from the atr, by 
the furnace being converted into a close or 
nearly close chamber, thereby preventing a 
great deal of the loss which occurred from 
volatilisation in mixing such metals m the fur- 
nace in use for this purpose previous to the 
date of this invention. 

Hotiow Bricks.—The old-fashioned ree- 
tangular brick, remarks the Spectator, had a 
number of disadvantages: its form offered 
but a poor hold for mortar and secured but an 
imperfect bond, while its porous texture ren- 
dered it liable to become waterlogged and per- 
manently wet and heavy. ‘The application otf 
the drain-pipe die to the formation of bricks 
removes all these disadvantages, and secures 
advantages hitherto unattainable at any but 
an exorbitant cost. You pour out from the 
drain-pipe machine an endless stream of tem- 
pered clay, shaped to any profile which affords 
the holding surface best adapted to catch hold 
of mortar and give a perfect bond: you cut 
off your bricks at any length or shortness you 
like; and by making the brick hollow, you at 
once economise material, get a brick of the 
utmost lightness consistent with the requisite 
strength, and are enabled to dispense with 
such massive foundations as a heavier super- 
structure would require. ‘The hollow form of 
the brick enables you also to lay your courses 
of bricks so as to atford ready-made piping 
for circulating streams of air and water, hot or 
cold, throughout the framework of the house. 

THe Law or Partnersuip.—-The report 
of the committee of the House of Commons 
on the law of partnership, lately issued, states 
that the committee have come to the resolution 
that the law of partnership, as at present ex- 
isting, viewing its importance in reference to 
the commercial character and rapid increase of 
the population and property of the country, 
requires careful and immediate revision. ‘They 
recommend the appointment of a commission 
of adequate legal and commercial knowledge, 
not only to consider and prepare a consolida- 
tion of the existing laws but to suggest such 
changes in the law as the altered condition of 
the country may require. Although the com- 
inittee confine their recommendations to two 
points, viz., a greater facility in granting 


charters, under rules published and enforced | 


by the proper authorities, and an easier mode 
of borrowing additional capital, without risk 
to the lender beyond the sum advanced, yet 
they anticipate many improvements in the law 
bearing on the varied enterprises and improve- 
iments of the country from the labours of such 
a commission as they recommend, and think 
that a more matured consideration of the im- 
portant subject will be well purchased by a 
short delay. There is, therefore, some pro- 
spect of the establishment of those limited part- 
nerships, the want of which we have often 
alluded to and regretted, 

Great Coat Bep in AMzrica.—A won- 
derful deposit, it is said, at Straitsville, Ohio, 
exceeds anything of the kind ever discovered. 


“A gentleman of high standing” is reported | 


to have attested recent borings through the 
stratum, which was ascertained to be 138 
feet thick. About ten miles south, too, there 
is said to be ‘*a vein of carbonate of iron im- 
planted similar to a slaty structure, with an 
easy cleavage, and full of well-preserved leaves 


of the coal formation; some of them on! 


breaking open exhibiting the green of the leaf.” 
The ore, by analysis of Professor Rogers, it is 
added, contains 44 per cent. of iron. 
SHEFFIELD LirerRary AND Puitoso- 
PHICAL SOciIETY.—A_ paper was lately read 
by Mr. Young Mitchell, Master of the Go- 
vernment School of Design, * On the Great 
Exhibition.” The main object of the reader 
was to call attention to the important ques- 
tion of what shall be done with the income 
derived from it in the issue? Had the entire 
object of its more enlightened promoters been 
attained during the fuyitive existence of the 
display? And was it impossible to give a 
large, beneficial, and permanent influence to 
its effects? To both these questions Mr. 


' Mitchell gave answers decidedly in the nega- 


tive. To convert the Crystal Palace into some 
kind of “winter garden,” he saw no objection 


whatever, provided that those who sought the 
‘indulgence were to pay for it; but when it 


was assumed that this metropolitan luxury 
ought to be provided or maintained out of the 
proceeds of the exhibition, he demurred at 
ovce to the justice and the benefit of sucha 
course on general grounds. Why should the 
inhabitants of every part of Great Britain and 
the rest of the world be made to pay for it? 
Mr. Mitchell suggested the erection of a suit. 
able burlding—suitable in architectural splen- 
dour and internal arrangement—to be used as 
a place of annual exhibition of progressive im- 
provement, and as a grand national repository 
for the results of industrial art, and calculate 
to represent the progress of manufacturing 
ingenuity, somewhat in the same way that the 
Royal Academy illustrates the contemporary 
state of the fine arts. In reference to the eh- 
gibility of the Crystal Palace, as a perma- 
nent depository of valuable articles, it would 
occur to any one, the reader thought, that 
besides the enormous expense of keeping fif- 
teen acres of glass roofing in repair, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it must be 
manifest that the risk of instant destruction 
from mob or elemental violence, to which so 
frangible an edifice would be exposed, must 
render it unsuitable for the purpose suggested, 

Srarurs AND Founrains—WESTMORE- 
LAND Limestone.—A project having been 
suggested for the erection, in the Infirmary 
pond at Manchester, of two fountains (more 
appropriate ornaments than Sir R. Peel’s 
statue), a correspondent of the local Guardian 
advises that they should be constructed of 
Westmoreland limestone, the pure whiteness 
of which, he remarks, would contrast finely 
with the dark bronze of the intended statue. 


one 


“A self-taught provincial artist, Mr. Duckett, 


of Preston,” he says, “is now at work upon a 
colossal statue of Sir Robert Peel, from a block 
of this material, which is pronounced by seve- 
ral competent judges as likely to produce a 
statue fully equal in appearance and more 
durable, after years of exposure to atmospheric 
action with the smoky moisture and other im- 
purities of a large manufacturing town, than 
the finest Italian marble. ‘This statue will 
probably be erected in Preston next spring. 
Those who doubt the enduring qualities of the 
Westmoreland limestone are referred to Christ 
Church [the writer must mean St. Thomas’s, 
there being no Christ Chureh] in that town, 
which has stood the test of about fifteen years, 
still retaining the original purity of whiteness. 
‘There are inexhaustible quarries of this stone 
intersected by the canal between Lancaster and 
Kendal, immense quantities of which have 
been blasted with gunpowder, and burnt into 
lime. Blocks of any size might be obtained 
and conveyed by water to all the southern 
parts of England, if it were not for a breach of 
four miles in our inland navigation, between 
the north and south levels of the Lancaster 
canal, the completion of which has hitherto 
been delayed by the expense of an aqueduct 
over the Ribble.” 

BLACKFRIARS BripGe.—A correspondent 
(W. W.) suggests that to prevent the risk of 
danger to passengers over the sinking arch 
of Blackfriars-bridge a properly framed gang- 
way, abutting at each end on sound parts of 
the bridge, should be thrown over the failing 
part. 

SINGULAR OBSTACLES TO THE ERECTION 
oF A Bripce.—Among the curious facts 
which have turned up in the course of the 
Mortmain committee’s rather discursive inves- 
tigations, we are told that a ferry across the 
Tiber, at Ripetta, in Rome, could not be re- 
placed by a suspension bridge, as proposed by 
Pio Nono, because the penny toll belonged to 
the souls in purgatory, by legacy of the ori- 
ginal proprietor; and the security of a bridge 
was not held by the trustees to be half so per- 
manent as the natural obstacle of a water pri- 
vilege, and hence they refused, on behalf of 
the disembodied spirits, their clients, the 
chances of increased revenue from the “‘ work 
pontifical,” which might some day be declared 
toll free.-—Globe, 
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Rattway Cuarrs.—Mr. C. Barlow, Chan- | nevertheless, that nothing in this enactment 
cery-lane, has patented some improvements in | shall extend to prejudice or affect the provi- 
machinery for the manufacture of railway | sions contained in the 17th and 18th sections 
chairs) The machine claimed under this | of the said Act; and every person having the 
patent is intended to effect the manufacture of | care or control of any such burial-ground, who 
railway chairs from plates or bars of metal at} knowingly authorises or permits any burial 
a single operation. A piece of metal cf suffi- | contrary to this enactment, shall be guilty of 


cient size for the purpose is first sheared off 
from the plate, and is pressed between two 
dies, one being stationary and the other 
attached to a vertical sliding head, by which 
the edges are bevelled off, and the holes for | 
the spikes punched out. ‘The partially-formed | 
chair then passes under the action of two other | 
dies, attached by arms to a second sliding- 
head, by which the lips are formed and bent 
up, and the operation completed; each revo- 
lution of the main shaft turning out a chair in 
a finished state. 

Penny Omnisuses.—Penny omnibuses 


are becoming very general in this town, and | 


are, one and all, driving a capital business. 
No sooner does one arrive at the top of Dale- 
street and discharge its load, or ‘rather over- 


didates for conveyance. No doubt, this pays 


a misdemeanour.” 

New INVENTION IN BRIDGE-BUIJLDING. 
—Mr. Samuel Perks, of Emerson-street, South- 
wark-bridge, Engineer, has registered, under 


the new Act for the protection of inventions, | 


his claims to a novelty in building timber- 
bridges, columns, masts of ships, &c., which 


consists essentially of a combination of pieces | 


irregularly crossing, overlapping, binding, and 
interweaving, whereby, when secured by bolts, 
screws, or nails, and cemented, and made im- 
pervious to wet, &c. by asphaltum, bitumen, or 
other convenient cementive material, solid 
beams of any length, say 1,000 feet, may be 
made, by even unskilful hands, of far greater 
strength (according to his statement) than 


cst lany single piece of beam timber, and at 
load, than it is beset by a crowd of new can- | 


far less expense of either time or money 


than so much brick or stone work. ‘There are | 





well; but we would exhort the public autho- 


rities to exercise vigilant supervision, as well | 
for the public safety as for the prevention of, 


other modifications of the same principle 
claimed, such as the formation of masts and 
keels of ships, the masts being made of con- 


cruelty. ‘These cheap conveyances are evi-| centric pieces crossed and bound together to 
dently a great public convenience, and they | any requisite length and girth. Specimens of 


will be none the less remunerative or useful if 
they are put under systematic regulation.— 
Liverpool Paper. 

Fish Farms anD WATER CoMPANIES.— 
Might not our water companies farm fish in 
their great reservoirs, to the improvement of | 
their water? Might not the Board of Health | 
animate their projected “‘ gathering grounds” 
with spawn, and supply the metropolis, not 
only with pure water, but with wholesome 
fish? ‘Throw little fishes into the great pool, | 





the inventions are deposited in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Beuus, GreatT AND LitrLe.—In our last 
we copied an article from the Morning Herald, 
under the above title, in which it was stated 


that the largest bells in England are those of | 
Christ Church, Oxford, weighing 17,000 lbs. ; | 


St. Paul’s, London, 11,474 lbs.; and Great 
Tom of Lincoln, 10,854 Ibs. Singularly 
enough, no mention was made of the largest 


and heaviest bell in this country—the Great | 





‘failed ; and at this time the market is in 
foreign hands by bringing over at once about 
3,000 tons of sheet zinc, and running down 
the price, allowing agents to sell only for cash 
retail, and thus taking away the profit of all 
other small manufacturers and dealers. We 
can cast zinc quite as well as the foreigners ; 
but they are welcome to their mare’s nest, 
We know it to be unsuitable: it loses specific 
gravity by casting, becomes brittle, and we 
have more suitable materials for casting.—L. 
Fatt or a Buitpinc at Huti.—On 
Tuesday in week before last anaccident occurred 
at Hull, whereby one man was killed and several 
others were dreadfully injured. ‘The circume 
stance is thus described by the local Adver- 
tiser:—There is building in Jarratt-street a 
large chapel for the useof the Primitive Metho- 
dists, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on Good Friday by the mayor. Mr. Sissons, 
of Hull, is the architect, and Mr. Musgrave 
the builder. Great progress had been made 
with the building, and no accident of any im- 
portance had occurred in the course of erection 
until Tuesday last. At the south end of the 
building a recess is made for the singing gal- 
lery, and above this a beam 26 feet long was 
placed from each side of the recess on which 
to carry up the wall. The beam rested at each 
end upon pillars erected for the purpose, 14 
inches wide, and projecting 4} inches from 
the wall. Down these pillars ran pipes, for 
the purpose, we believe, of ventilation. The 
beam, it is alleged, was let into the brick work 
at each side to the depth of nine inches, and 
was also trussed with iron. Shortly after two 
o’clock on Tuesday afternoon several men were 
engaged in carrying up the wall upon this 
beam, whilst others were at work in the gallery 
beneath, when the wall upon the beam was 
observed to rock,—the beam itself broke out of 
the wall on each side,—and the men were pre- 


and they become big fishes gradually. What, | Peter bell in York Minster, which weighs, we | cipitated along with the materials to the ground, 
then, do they grow big upon? Not upon lare told 24,030 Ibs., and was cast by Messrs. | @ height of some 40 feet. 


water only, but upon things—some of them) 


Mears in the year 1845. ‘This bell was pur- 


METROPOLITAN READING AND WAIT- 
T 


very impure things—in the water, obviously. chased by the citizens of York, and presented | ING Rooms, Barus, AND REFRESHMENT 
They themselves can add to the water nothing | to the cathedral in that year; and they are Rooms.—A joint-stock company is said to be 
that they have not taken out. By as much, | now making an effort to obtain a suitable clock in progress of formation for the purpose of 
therefore, as the fishes have increased in bulk, | with striking works, to attach to this finest- establishing easily-accessible newspaper and 


deducting the increase due to water merely, by | 


toned monarch of the bell-chamber. 


so much will the reservoir have been purified! AccipENT NEAR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. | 
by its inhabitants; and that which is un-|—A strange accident occurred near the foot 
savoury to look at in a water bottle, will be |of the bridge, in the road leading to it from 
very welcome to us in another form, produced |the Lambeth side, on Saturday last. An im- 
at table hot under a dish-cover.—Dickens’s | mense void, about 42 feet in circumference, it 
Household Words. Worth a thought, unsound | js said, and very deep, was discovered by the. 


‘reading rooms, with baths, lavatories, water- 
closets, and all the necessary appendages toa 
dressing-room, in the most prominent posi- 
tions and thickly populated localities in Lone 
don. It is only surprising that some such 


|scheme has not hitherto been carried out. 


The want of such convenience has long been 


as the main inference is. 
THe ANCIENT SCULPTURED STONES OF | 
Moray.—A foreign artist, employed by the 
Spalding Club of Aberdeen, is now engaged 
in taking drawings of the sculptured monu- 
ments of the district, with the purpose of pub- 
lishing them with suitable descriptions among 
the works of the Club. “It is the opinion of 
some,” says the Forres Gazette, “that the 
figures on several of these monuments are a 
species of hieroglyphics which can be identified 
not only with others of Scandinavian origin, 
but with those in Kgypt and the East. An 
ancient sculptured stone at Brodie has like- 
wise been figured, and for the first time. It 
bears curiously-wrought figures of animals, 
and runic knots, and has the two orbs with the 
zig-zag ornament between, common to this 
singular class of monuments.” : 
METROPOLITAN INTERMENT Act.—A Bill 
was lately introduced by Government to amend 
the Metropolitan Interment Act of 1850, and 
to authorise the advance of 137,000/. to the 
General Board of Health for the purposes of 
the Act, the same to be secured with 4 per 
cent. interest on the future fees and payments 
to be received for interments. The Bill con- 





tains the following provision :—*‘ And whereas 


vibration of the surface and the sinking of an 
omnibus into the macadamized road. It was 
ascertained that an old sewer had broken in, 
and that the tide had washed away the material 
beneath the road which covered the void with 
a mere thin coating. Barriers and shoring 
were put up, but the roadway is clear on each 
side. 

Britisn Zinc.—Forty years since, when 
the Vieille Montagne was in the hands of the 
“ alchemists’’(?), Messrs. Hobsonand Sylvester, 
of Sheffield, rendered zinc malleable, and Philip 
George, jun., of Bristol, perfected the discovery, 
and rolled it into sheets as large as copper sheets 
were usually made for market. The delay in 
its progress was by putting too much labour to 
it, by making coffee-pots and other trumpery 
instead of applying it to rain pipes, roof and 
gutter covering, &c., and the discountenance 
given by plumbers and iron founders. As 
soon as we had made it fully and extensively 
serviceable, then Mr. Mosselman, of Liége, 
tried his hand, and the year 1828 was about 
the first time his zinc came to our market. It 
was stubborn and difficult to work ; but it bore 
a duty of 10/7. or 15/. a ton, and so it served to 
cut away our supplies to our colonies by reason 
of the drawback. ‘Then the market was de- 


the discontinuance under the said Act of inter- | luged by foreign zinc: it lay in the warehouses 
ment in a parish may occasion the over-crowd- | a dead, and, being some sea damaged, it was 
ing of the burial-grounds of other parishes in | almost a rotting, stock. I believe the foreigners 
the metropolitan burial district; the body of got sick of it, and sold all off to one man, 
any parishioner or inhabitant of any parish in| who, by reselling to a large company (who are 
which interment is ordered to be discontinued | now rather cramped by that and other specu- 
under the said Metropolitan Interments Act lations), realised a large sum. One—two— 
shall not, after the time from which interment three agencies were set agoing: all got sick ; 
is so ordered to be discontinued, be buried in| and the price rose, in 1841, to 40/. a ton: it 
the burial-ground of any other parish within | got up afterwards to 51/. a ton, and now it is 


| felt in the metropolis, and it only requires 
| that they should be conducted under stringent 
| regulations and proper control, and with due 
regard to economy, comfort, and respectability, 
| to insure undoubted success. 
Joun Knox’s House.—It appears that 
| this venerable structure is still in so tottering 
and dangerous a condition as to require that a 
portion of it should be immediately pulled 
|down. ‘The following interlocutor in the case 
| was on Thursday pronounced by the Dean of 
| Guild Court:—* 31st July, 1851.—Having 
| resumed consideration of this case, with the 
report of Mr. Black, in the meantime ordains 
'the defenders forthwith to pull down and 
remove the whole northern portion of the gable 
| complained of, to the extent of eighteen feet 
southward, as being dangerous to the inha- 
bitants and the public. Quoad ultra continue 
the cause. JoHN Duncan, D.G.”—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 
| Cuerist Cuurcn, SPITALFIELDS, is about 
to be repaired. The following has been sent 
to us as a list of tenders delivered on the 9th 
instant, for cleansing, painting, and decorating 
the church; also tenders for alterations of the 
chambers over vestries at the east end of 
chancel :— 





| Decora- | Altera- | 











ting. tion. | Total. 
{ £ £ £ 

PROM sc csressccvcnecsaonacias 2,035 181 | 2,266 
i, eee | 1,326 151 1,477 
Hayward and Nixon ...; 1,170 175 1,345 
NOE aikaxvitadorensaccixene | 1,170 157 1,327 
NSS ONON ez voepaausees ciecsa 4 Bie} 3 1,279 
fo OS EES | 1,029 161 1,190 
NY sc cxcoaks ESS } 949 j 4119 1,068 


ne of the tenders appears to have been 


the metropolitan burial district; provided | 


20/, a ton for sheet zinc. Tirm after firm 


, made under some misconception. 
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PLASTERING AND WHITEWASHING iN | Opps Enps po 5 te a. pment were ats eH 2g 
He Mippie Aces.—In the thirteenth cen- )rere.—A gentleman of in epende . sar gee aaa ee oe ee ~ _ 
lime was sold by the bag, as at present, | residing in Manchester, has invented and) 1f , to 9,000, I 
sels by she handed net P| ee te a cee |and ch The greet regu nd one 
ing it for mortar, it was mixed with sand, and | which, 23 feet in leng Pacey linens sro- | prevailed on the works, and with the excep. 
occasionally with pounded tyle, a fact which | has been exhibiting in the } ersey. it I |F f very trifli re areagir secon I re... 
y . ent fe 73 the Liverpool 7imes, con-| tion of very trifling a pt en to 
may tend to correct the haste with which some | minent feature, says u ; P | a sccann | enpuaty- hdadheeiaeas-te-saaiieaarsanaiaiaiieaa 
antiquaries pronounce fragments of mortar in sists In the introduction of a set of a | ior i ge lrg 
i i ient appears, wherever they | sails, sixteen in number, similar to the fans of was the gene i the _ Every 
ee es vn torah sry Man to be ot a windmill, which are elevated on a wheel, — | —— = ne ace ie gare en 
Roman origin. At whatever period the use of attached to a spindle. As soon as the win rae tes Wear Siphon teste me 
sum may have been introduced into this | touches the sails, they instantly set in peewee rete tian aetin tay. hatin eel for 
country for plastering and whitewashing in- | the spindle, which, acting upon a very ae e te see -orp Gd fev re hast 
ternal stone-work, it was certainly known by piece of machinery, propels a couple of pa 7 ‘0 on es seve . . Gd. | 
its present name of plaster of Paris, very early, The objects attained are greater spee Ale “*., ree tiiaie =: dean 
im the thirteenth century. Plasterers and /means of the paddles, and the advantage of) Zinc o 13 ao ae = i — 
whitewashers (dealbatores) are mentioned in | sailing against a head wind. The sails can be re engages in Cemeteries } : 
the London assize of the year 1212; and pointed with ease to any point of the compass. om 4 ~ — an vee 6 a 1 any, a 
Necham, writing in the twelfth century, alludes Head or contrary winds are not recognized, a a ing-hiul, * weno ‘ aren = Bi _ 
to smoothing the surface of the wall by the stiff breeze being all that is requisite to propel lately put in a ane ast, = ' - 
trowel. We are not to consider the practice of | the vessel. An instance of prompt invention | tons of zinc ore, of pure quality, were thrown 
whitewashing stone-work as a vice peculiar to | in a case of necessity occurred in course of last | down on the bank. “= a 
modern times. Our ancestors had as great an/ winter on board the Warren, on her way to | Tue Maravis or V oo AL- 
objection to the natural surface of stone,| New York from Glasgow, with passengers. | LERY.—Every one hones the a ence of 
whether in churches or other buildings, as any | The ship lost her rudder, and in this critical this collection of works of art, and we mention 
churchwardens or bricklayers of the nineteenth | emergency the captain, Mr. J. G. Lawton, | 1t now simply that we may bear witness, in 
century. Several writs of Henry the Third | while his vessel was in the act of driving belp- | spite of adverse statements, to the noble 
are extant, directing the Norman chapel in the Jessly to apparent destruction, without an owner’s willingness to allow an inspection of 








tower to be whitewashed: Westminster Hall | article on board more eligible than pig-iron, 
was whitewashed for the coronation of Edward | with that and some cable formed an extempore 
the First; and many other ancient examples rudder, with which he guided his vessel and 
might be cited. In fact, it seems to have been jts valuable freight to the port of destination. 
the rule to plaster ordinary stone-work: for 4 model of the contrivance is said to have been 
instance, when Newgate was repaired in 1282, sent to the International Exhibition. The 





two new windows of free-stone were con- excursion system seems to be astonishing our | 


structed in the chamber where the justices sit, inland rustic population in the meantime with 
yet the account of the architect has this item: | those “wonders of the deep” with which it 
“In plaster of Paris bought to plaster the wil] soon familiarize them. The following 
windows and the chamber where the justices sit jnstance. adduced by the Lancaster Gazette, 
within,—13s. 4d. In the wages of a plasterer js in point. ‘I'wo rustics who lately arrived at 
and his servant, four days, 2s. 8d.’""—Turnrer’s | Poulton, by an excursion train from Yorkshire, 
Domestic Architecture in England. ‘were rambling about the shore, when one of 

VENTILATION OF THE House or Lorps. them discovered a large anchor on the beach. 


‘its treasures. ‘The coup-d’eil of the gallery 
itself is very good. ‘There are nearly 
200 paintings, and those who have seen 
_them will not have forgotten, amongst 
others, Rubens’s portraits of himself and 
his first wife (the pretty creature); Guido’s 
“Infant Jesus sleeping, with the Ma- 
donna watching;’’ and Salvator Rosa’s por- 
‘trait of his own intelligent, melancholy face; 
| Yuecarelli’s ‘ Macheth and the Witches;” 
| Claude’s “ Golden Calf; “ Mrs. Siddons as 
\the ‘Tragic Muse,” by Reynolds; “ A Head 
| of John the Baptist,” by Carlo Dolci; a won- 
|derful Hobbema; and the beautiful “ Bit of 
| Lance,” by Von Huysum. 





—In reply to a recent complaint about the Never having seen such a thing before, he was | Books FOR THE NATIONAL Liprkary.— 
state of the ventilation of the House, made by struck with astonishment, but at last the! Mr. Chapman, the publisher, we perceive, has 
the Earl of St. Germans, who recommended happy thought struck him that he had dis- | been charged with having neglected to furnish 
experiments with Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s covered its use, and, turning to his companion | the British Museum with a copy of a recent 


steam jet, the Marquis of Lansdowne stated, | he exclaimed, “ Loo’ thee, Bill, what a greet 
that in consequence of some buildings not meety pick-axe !” 
being yet removed, great impediments had} [,oxpon BaTHs AND WASHHOUSES FOR 
hitherto stood in the way of a free current of pug Lanourtnc Cxuasses.—The following 
air in the house; but that he understood that jg 4 return for the month ending July 31, 
Mr. Barry had been in communication with 195) .-— ‘ 
Mr. Gurney on the subject of ventilation, and 
he hoped their lordships would be in a very) 
different position in that respect by next year. 
Musevo or Casts.—At a sectional meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute, held pre- | 





Batn Drrart- | Wasn-norsr Depart. 
MENT. MENT, 








vious to the close of proceedings at the Bristol I Na, ba 
congress, a resolution was passed to the effect | of Total 2.3 . | Total 
that the formation of a complete collection of |Bathers. Receipts, 7= Receipts 





copies of the most admired and instructive 


sculptures of all ages is very desirable, and |... i | £ s.d. | & ad. 
that a portion of the building in Hyde Park | “Whitechapel 











b ; 22,411 | 297 28 3,358 7,2133/ 38 17 
might be very properly and consistently de- St. Martin-in- cae | 

e fie ¢ AK « 4 4 { » 4 € 

voted to this purpose. | q,the-fields ...; 29,903 458.99 4,861 10,423$ | 51 11 9 

fa : A St.Marylebone! 32,262 39626 2,020 5,550 | 24 6 
Sr. Georce’s Hari, Braprorp.—The! st. Margaret! 


works in this building were let last week,) sndSt-John) 7 of 
when the result of oc eniien gave tho-cont |_| 008 | 58 Se 1) 304 | TF 08 
of the building complete 10,318/. 18s. The} — Totais...... 104,356 1380 2 3 11,389, 25,991 126 11 
following is a list of the accepted tenders:— | 
Burnley and Sons .... £5,550 Masons. 
Crabtree ......e000+. 2,790 Joiner. 
EE... s Knew odes 697 Plasterer. 
Onions and Wheelhouse 427 Tronfounders. | length; has a swivel opening in the centre, 
eee er ren ae. 330 Plumber. iving two passages, each 43 feet wide, for the 
Joseph Hill and Son .. 166 Slaters. asain of one navigating the river; and 
Briggs and Measforth.. 87 Painters. contains, besides two spans of 165 feet each, 
*Mawer.....+++eeeeee 270 Carver. one of 50 feet and one of 40 feet. The 
total quantity of iron employed in this 
structure is about 1,200 tons. The river Suck 














Raibway To GALWay.—According to a 
correspondent, the Shannon bridge, wholly of 





Total cost ...... £10,318 


The tenders for Mason’s work were :— 
| ae eee Fr 
Beanland and Glidbill...... 6,050 
Wilson and Sons.......... 6,032 
Fearnley and Wainwright .. 6,000 
ee eee aieitipehienm, astm 
DO 05 cen witin penne 5,550 


composed of girders on the tubular principle 
and the Lough Athalia bridge has a swivel of | 
the large dimensions of 160 feet in length by | 
34 feet wide; opening at once two passages | 
for vessels of 60 feet each. The moving por- | 
Those for the Carpenter and Joiner’s work tion of this swivel bridge weighs about 200 | 


wiedieeein tons, and is worked by a hand gearing. Some | 
Illingworth .............. £3,575 very extensive drainage operations were neces- 
ee sds wieae a. sary, in conducting the railway over numerous 
TE ER a RP RR, 3,125 deep bogs intersecting its course, and these, 
Taylor ...... aabiaieiiua . 2,007 together with the various earthworks, bridge, 
ot heemesecons and other buildings, fencing, earthing, cutting 
Crabtree c.ccccvmcvenieces: BRR 





timber, laying rails, &c. gave the desired em- 


|iron, except the land abutments, is 500 feet in | 


work. How long are authors to be thus taxed 
for behoof of the public? Ought not the 
public rather to be taxed for behoot of authors ? 
At least it would be but just that the public 
‘should pay for the books supplied to their 
| national library. Justice to the library itself 
demands it; for under the present system the 
| shortcomings are the rule and the supply the 
/exception, and so will it ever be until the 
Legislature place the national library on a 
| proper footing in this respect. And what 
would all the additional expense be when the 
attainment of so desirable an end as the 
bond fide and actual accumulation of copies of 
every work published is considered ? 

| CLEANSING or Metat Castincs.—In 
the old process of cleansing of metal castings, 
_ by water containing sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, the coating is more or less perfectly 
removed, but the surfaces are left rough and 
,unequal. Messrs. Thomas and Delisse found 


__ that the coating was removed from cast surfaces 


| With great certainty, when, to water acidulated 
‘with sulphuric acid, organic matter, such as 
glycerine, artificial tannin, naphthaline, creo- 
| Sote, or stearine was added. ‘This acid liquor 
does not dissolve the coating, but detaches it, 
| and causes it to scale off, leaving untouched 
the metal below. By this process, which is 
peculiarly applicable to the cleansing of zinc 
and brass, sixty per cent. of acid is saved, and 
/ not half as much metal lost as in the old pro- 
|cess. But the organic substances mentioned 
/above being difficult to procure in many in- 


is spanned by three openings of 75 feet each, | stances, M. Elsner applied himself to discover 
,, Some cheaper and more easily procurable 


organic matter which would answer as well, 
and he has found that both wood and coal tat 
answer perfectly well. A piece of iron casting 
was immersed in a mixture of tar and dilute 
acid, and was completely cleansed, without 
any disengagement of hydrogen gas, the sur- 
face being left of a clear, grayish-black colour, 
quite clean and smooth, and totally unattacked 
by the acid. A similar casting immersed in 
the solution ordinarily used in this process 
was almost wholly dissolved in an equal time. 
— Technologiste, 
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CompressinG Timper.—At the late meet- | 
ing of the British Association for Science, Mr. | 
C. May explained the merits of the system of! 
compressing timber in iron moulds, and then | 
subjecting them to steam heat, whereby a| 
suflicient amount of contraction was obtained | 
without crippling the capillary tubes. The 
result of this was, that when used as trenails | 
for fastening down railway chairs, or as wedges | 
for fixing the rails, the timber swelled with | 
the damp, and held the chairs and rails respec- | 
tively very firmly in their places, and prevented | 
the destruction of the sleepers generally arising | 
from the use of iron spikes, 

To DeApEN THE SouND oF AN ANVIL.— | 
If a chain, about one foot long, formed of a 
few large links, is suspended to the small end 
of an anvil, it will destroy, we are told, that | 
sharp, thrilling noise produced by striking | 
on it with the hammer; the vibrations of the | 
anvil are extended to the chain, which absorbs | 
them, without producing any sound. ‘This is 
worth trying by anybody who has a black- 
smith, or, worse yet, a coppersmith, for a 
neighbour. 

Winpsor.—The state apartments have been 
visited by thousands during the past week : 
and the Windsor Express suggests the pro- 
priety of meeting this exceptional state of 
things by throwing them open every day, 
Sunday inclusive, for the next two months. 
Mr. Pennethorne, surveyor to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, has been 
engaged in staking out the boundary of 
Thames-street, as it will be when widened and 
improved under the provisions of the Castle 
Approaches Act. The street is to have a clear | 
carriage way of 30 feet, with a flagged pave-| 
ment of 10 feet on each side. ‘The whole of 
the remaining houses on the east-side of 
Thames-street have been purchased. 

CLeoratra’s NeEepLe.—The recent me-| 
moir in our columns has been very generally 
quoted from and assented to by our contem- | 
poraries, and in the Times there have been two 
articles on the subject urging the removal of | 
the trophy to this country. 

New ALMSHOUSES FOR SHOREDITCH.— 
Nearly 900/. having been contributed up to 
13th May last for the erection of almshouses 
for twelve or more single women or widows of 
advanced age resident in the parish, a site has 
been purchased at Haggerstone, and endea- | 
vours are being made to increase the contribu- | 
tions, so as to enable the committee to carry | 
out the building of the proposed almshouses. 





| 
KING COAL AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. | 
They drew me forth from my darksome den, 

Where for ages I dwelt with night : 
They bore me up, and with shouts of men, 

They welcomed me into the light. 
O’er hill and o’er vale, by steam and by rail, 

They conveyed me safe and whole; 
Then placed me in state at the Palace gate, 

And there I reign, King Coal. 


For ’twas mine these walls, with their silvery sheen, 
To prepare in their crystal sea ; 
And the forest of pillars that tower within, 
Were molten and shaped by me. 
Yon engine that proudly lifts his beam, 
The spindles that merrily roll, 
The circling wWeel and the moving steam, 
Are all set to work by King Coal. 


The rulers have kept King Coal without,— 
Within it is gold that reigns ; 
But with me there is peace and labour stout, 
Whilst gold gathers care with his gains. 
In the Palace are beauties to charm the eye, 
And riches to tempt the soul, 
And canopied couches where kings may lie ; 
But their costliest bed of state eannot vie 
With a bed of the dark King Coal. 
J. (in the Manchester Guardian. ) 





TENDERS 

For the erection of six almshouses at Peckham, for the | 

Girdler’s Company: quantities supplied. Mr, Weodthorpe, 
architect. 





Harding ....++--s00% srserssacenre Laon O O 
Bowack oe .- 2,195 0 O 
Brown .... hte 2,144 0 0 
GRATIN, .6gscv-nasnescecsessanvees 2,085 0 0 


Locke and Nesham ............ 2,065 0 0 
For a mansion for Baron Rothschild, at Cheddington, 
Warwickshire (exclusive of foundations and fittings), in 
Ancaster stone. 


For the new Schools in All Saints’ district, Paddington : 
Mr. E, A. Spurr, architect. Quantities furnished. 





OE sconintecks trivahassactaiis £1,270 0 0 
(| SEAS SER --- 1,180 0 0 
Smith and Appleford .......... 1,187 0 0 
Scantlebury (aceepted) ...... 1,170 0 0 


Holland (not sent in time)... 1,167 0 0 


Delivered at Mr. Wilson’s office, for a house and stabling 
to be built at Forest-lane, Stratford, for Mr. Pinchin, 
West .- £1,293 0 0 





| SRE 1,200 0 0 
Wilson deasnivensmapianeicts 1,260 0 0 
H. W. Cooper veces 1,198 0 0 
A OTE Sa 110 0 0 
RN ercasncipeesteltsionnbccassoen 962 0 0 


CotrripGe ParsonaGr Hovss, Srarrorpsutre Por- 
TERIES.—The contract for this house, advertised in our 
columns a week or two back, has been obtained by Mr. 
John Jones, builder, of Hanley (he being the lowest), at 
an amount close upon that of the architects’ (Messrs. 
Ward's) estimate. The works have been commenced 
accordingly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ C, B.,” “ Mr. B.,” “G. B.” (our opinion of the print 


would do it no service), “Philip” (Kensington Palace | 
contains at this time a collection of paintings by the early | 
masters, and cannot be visited, we believe, without special 


permission), “J. H.,” “T. H. H.,” “H. NW. G.” (too 


late), “G.C.," “J.3.8.," “L$,” «JL. By” “J, M1, 


S.,” “M.A.,” “J. B., Glo’ster-street” (shall hear from 
us), ‘A. M. and Son,” “G. W.,” “ Zeta” (shall appear), 
“T. D.” (we are obliged to decline), “L.,” “F.S.,” “G. 
W.C.,” “8. H.” (shall appear), “C.G.” (the observa- 
tion was made by a correspondent, not by us), ‘J. E.,” 


“Me. 6." “Many,” “MG “RB “OS (Cam! 


bridge Asylum), “A. J.D.” (thanks), ‘‘ Mr. N.,” “E. 
W.G.,” “A Builder” (we will learn), “B. W. W.,” 
“W. A.,” “P. D.” (we are unable to advise), “ G.” (shall 
anpen), “CG. ES “W.8S 
Vda 

“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


(declined with thanks), 


NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements | 


should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
*¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 





ADVERTISEMANTS, 
RITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 


CLATLON.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will b 


| held at Derby on MON DAY, August 18, and continued to the 23rd, 
under the patronage of their Graces the Dukes of Devonshire and | 


Kutland, and the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
Sir OSWALD MOSLEY, Part., D.C_L., President. 
Papers will be read on various —— of interest relating 
inty of Derby, and excursions will be made to i 
juities at South Wingfield, Hardwick, Bolsover Castl« 
Hall, Chatsworth, Tutbury Castle, Bakewell, Melt 
ton, &c. Tickets One Guinea each, a! 
a; or lady's ticket, 10s. yb 
Treasurer, J. PETTIGREW, Esq., 8 Saville 
HENKY STEVENS, Esq, Kase Seapine. at Derby 
C. \ 


J. R. PLANCHE, js Hon. Secs. 
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MYHE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE 
and CHESTER and HOLYHEAD RAILWAY.—The 
GRAND BANQUET to ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esy., MI 
the eminent Civil Engineer, will take place in the Pavilion. at the 
“ George” Hotel, Bangor Ferry, on WEDNESDAY, the 27th in 
stant. Tickets, 25s. ech, are now ready, and may be had at the 
bar of the “ George” Hotel ; at the Exchange News Rooms, Liver 
pool and Manchester ; at Radley’s * Adelphi” Hotel, Liverpool ; of 
EDWARD BROOKS, Esq, Secretary to the Chester aud Holy- 
head Railway Company. Euston Station, London; and from 
ROBERT PRITCHARD, Secretary.—Early application is re- 
quested. 


Post Office, Bangor, August 12, 1851. 





@ CHOOL of ART for ARTIST WORK-| 
b 


MEN.—An Architect proposes to establish in London a 
SCHOOL, for the purpose of IMPROVING the WORKMAN in 
the KNOWLEDGE and PRACTICE of his ART, and for 
TEACHING a CLASS of ARTIST-WORKMEN. As the pro- 
viding a suitable school-room, will entail at starting some ex- 
pense, subscriptions towards that object are earnestly requested « 
those gentlemen who feel an interest in the progress of the Fine 
Arts, and the mental improvement of the workmen. A prospectus 





e 


oe 


of the school, as also a prospectus addressed te workmen, and | 


all other information, wiil be forwarded on application to 
C. BRUCE ALLEN, Architect, No. 12, Lower Porchester-street, 
Hyde-park ; or 9, Great College-street, Westminster. The adver- 
tiser would be glad to meet with some gentleman willing to join 
him in the school : any one with a general knowledge of art would 
find it an honourable au’ profitable investment. 


521 


° = 
' oy ‘ Ma ‘TT a oe Sal 
SSISTANT SURVEYOR WANTED.— 
Wanted, an experienced Surveyor, who must be ’ at 
draughtsman. and competent to perform all the ordinary Goalie ft 
parreass —— by letter, Mating salary expected aa 
ast employer, tou A. B., Messrs. Coli ; . 
Mansfield. : oiinson and Clarke's, Booksellers, 


BOOK-KEEPER WANTED, by a 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. He must be able to measure 
painters iy tne — some knowledge of other parts of the 
USI Ness, saract 4 —, 4 
2 TT onameoe aud security required.—Address DKURY and 


rar ’ * oa 
TFYOWN TRAVELLER WANTED.—One 

who has a connection among builders, and is acquainted 
with the brick amd lime trades would be preferred. — Letters pre- 
paid, addressed KR. O., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
} ovent Gar jen.—I4th August, 13651. 


| pe 
be Pub ad bd y 

A GENTS WANTED.—The Patent Plaster 

4 of Paris Company are desirous of appointing AGENTS in 
London and the principal towns in the kingdom for the SALB 
of PAKIS PLASTER, which can now be sold of the very best 
pate. leaving a good profit to the vendor, at 308. per ton.— 
Address to the Company, care of Mr. T. C. Elliott, merchant, 
Southampton, 

















PPE Friends of a respectable and well- 
- _ educated YOUTH, aged seventeen. are desirous of 
| PLACING him with a practical ENGINEER for three or four 
years. Anannual or quarterly payment will be made as may be 
| agree! on. Letters addressed to J. J.,at Mr. Wilson's, Stationer, 
| Royal Exchange, will meet with immediate attention. 


+, el? CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ’ANTED, to place a respectable Youth for 


five years as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to the above. A 
premium will be given.—Address, post-paid, to A. B. C., 59, Napier- 
street, Ashley-crescent, City -road. 


r tT ° : ; 7 > 7 
W AN'TED, in a Builder’s office, a YOUTH 
about 20 years of age, as DRAWING CLERK, and to 
assist generally ; he must be a clever draughtsman, write a good 
| hand, and know something of accounta—Apply, by letter onl ° 
stating full particulars, and salary required, to E. Ww, care of Mr. 
| Cook, stationer, Chalton-street, Somers-town. 


y TANTED, by a Decorator at the West- 
end. aGENTLEMAN of some knowledge of Architectural 

| Art, and good aidresa. He will be required to see parties on bustie 

ness, and to assist in the office and also in the show-room.— Appl 

7 pre-paid, to J. C., at No. 3, Stanhope-street, Hamps 

re 














\ ANTED, a Man used to Superintending 

the Cutting and Measuring of Sawyers’ Work. Also, 
several men accustomed to the working of large circular saws, to 
whom good encouragement will be given. None need apply who 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the work, and can give satis 
factory references.—Apply to WILLIAM EASSIE, Contractor, 
Railway Saw Mills, Gloucester. 


+ rEVED 7 : > > 
y ANTED, a Situation as PLUMBER, 
| or PLUMBER and PAINTER, &e.; no objections to 
| the country.—Direct J. C., at “ The Builder” Office, or Haines- 
| court, Peaseod-street, Windsor. 
y 4 wry . ’ rr e . 
W ANTED, a SITUATION in an Archi- 
tect and Surveyor's Office, bya YOUNG PERSON, who 
| has just completed his articles. Salary 3¢/. per annum.— Address, 








Kh. H. G., Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


PS oes | tO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. — 

‘iy ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
| a SITUATION as COLUUR GRINDER, JOBBING 
| GLAZIER, or as CARMAN.—Please to address G. B. at Mr. 
| Loadman’s, No. 5, John-street, Wilminzton-square, Clerkenwell. 
| 





TO MASTER JOLNEKS A 1D peepee IN TOWN OB 


n} cous A 
; WV ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


aged 19,a SITUATION ina good shop, where he could 
; acquire improvement, having been with @ joiner three years. 
fages not so much an object as a comfortable and permanent 
situation in town or country.— Address, for a week, to ©. P., Mra. 

| Davis's, 2, Bull Inn-yard, Aldgate. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
y ANTED, a SITUATION as a 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN. The Advertiser 


- superintended and conducted the erection of buildings for severak 


vear:in Seotland, besides being in the chambers of an architect. 
| He has also had considerable experience in writing, and could 
| apply his time to the keeping of books, making calculations, 
| measurements, &c.—Direct, free, to D. C., Office of “ The Builder,” 
1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


TO ARCHITHCTS. 
GENTLEMAN is open to an ENGAGE- 


| 

| vq MENT with an Architect (in town or country). He isa 
neat and expeditious drauzhtsman, and has hal good practical 
experience with an architect in the north of England, an engage- 
ment which he has just completed. Satisfactory references can be 

| given.— Address, T. L., 8, Southgate-road, Dal.ton. 

} TO PLUMBERS, &e. 

, var ’ ° nm a 

| A YOUNG MAN, whose apprenticeship is 

| 4 just expired, wishes to BIND himself for a short time to 

| be farther instructed in the plumbing. No objection to assisé 
cecasionally in the painting and giszing.—Address to R. B., at Mr. 

| Howlett’s, 17, Upper Cloveland-street, Pitzroy-square. 

' 











| TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 5 
YOUNG MAN, aged twenty, requires a 


L&& SITUATION as CARMAN, or to look after a horse and 
chaise, and is willing vo make himse!f generally useful in a builder's 
qerd. Can have a good character.—Direct J. B., 17, North-street, 
Maida-hill. 





, yy AM al r 

CHOOL of ART for ARTIST WORK- 
‘ MEN.—JUNIOR STONEMASONS, WOOD-CARVERS, 
METAL WORKERS, AND OTHERS connected with the Fine 
Arts, wishing to improve themselves in the PRAUTICE and A RT 
of their several trades, and thus to increase the value of their 
labour, are invited to join the School. Prospectuses containing 
the terms of admission and all other particulars will be forwarded 
on application, by letter, to C. BRUCE ALLEN, Architect, No. 
12. Lower Porchester-street, Hyde-park ; or, 9, Great College-street, 
Westminster, 





TO ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND AMATEURS. | 

N Architect, in anette, is about making 
‘% our th gh North Italy, and is desirons of meeting with 
A SKETCHING COMPANION--Address to Z. Z. Z., Office of 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


N ARCHITECT, who has been engaged 

in some of the most distinguished works-on the Continent, 

is willing to enter into PARTNEKSHIP with a practical archi- 

tect in Eugland The highest references may be given. Letters 
addressed to Mr. THOMAS DELP, Bookseller, Paternoster-row. 


T! —& PERMANENT WAY COMPANY 
squire the services of a GENTLEMAN qualified to under- 
take the MAN \GEMBENT of their OFFICES and GENERAL 
BUSINESS. He must be soupebaied with the ox — and 
» ee of railways. Applications im writing, stating terms, 

~~ go testimonials, to be addressed to Permanent Way 

















Grimsdell ..... oa wescen pales £20,721 90 0 
Kelk .. 16,470 0 0 
MYCIS  ...secerereesserensener eres 15,472 0 0 





Company. care of James Samuel, Esq., 3, Duke-street, Adelphi, on 


| or befure the 28th imstant,—Loudon, 12th August, 1851. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, & x 
YOUNG MAN, accustomed to making 
4 finished, working, and detail drawings, drauchting out 
specifications, superintending works, &e., requires 0 SITUATION 
as above. Salary moderate.—Address, X. Y. X., Office of “The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden, 





TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &o. 
GCOD DRAUGHTSMAN and General 


i Clerk (acquainted with Railway Works) is ~irous of 
EMPLOYMENT in either town or country. Would be happy to 
make himself useful in outdoor work. Salary moderate. Satis- 
factory testimonials—Address, pest paid, BR. A., office of * The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 





TO ENGINEERS. STEAM VESSEL OR KAILWAY DIREC- 
TORS, EXPERIMENTALISTS, AND OTHERS. 
PERSON of extensive experience and 
practice is desirous of taking charge of works as SUPER- 

INTENDENT ENGINEER, or of men as Foreman. Has a 

thorough knowledce of marine engines and boiler making. No 

objection to sea or foreign service—Apply, prepaid, to A. B., 34, 

High Holborn. 


‘A W-MILLS.—Wanted, by a man of 

experience, a SITUATION as a SAW-SHARPENER. He 

is thoroughly acquainted with all the improvements that have been 

made in sawing of late years, and is capable of taking the 

MANAGEMENT of a SAW-M'ILL. A situation in the country 

will be preferred.—Letters addressed to J. F. F., 67, Rahere-stzeet, 
York-strect, City-road. 
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7 . 
AWRENCE and CO., 55, Parliament: 
street, Westminster, and 10, York-place, Lambeth, Manu- 
facturers and Dealers in Zinc, &c. —Fumis, 15s. ; Chimney Shafts, 
1s. per foot; various sorts ot chimney-cowls and tops, perfors 
ginc in sheets, 3id. per foot; rain pipe, 3 in, 4d. per foo t 
tube, 3: Ib. hs, windows, skylights, drawn bar, & 
to order. Zine or brass plates supplied or engraved in best manue 
Spelter and sheet zinc and nails at lowest market prices. 


REGISTERED VENETIAN 







i 
Xe 
I. 











VENTILATOR 











or carrying off impure air from 
Great Exhibition. 

nongery, Brass Foundry, Nail 
reet, Clare-market, London, 

esale of goois from the best 


For admission of external air « 
rooms, from 6s. 6d. each.—Class 2 
J.H. BoOBBYER and Cv, 

and Tool Warehouse, 14, St 
1 








+4 













e yi 290 years for 
manufacturories at the lowest pric?s. 


—VENTILATION—PURE AIR. | 





Sheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 


for the through an 








on ’ ‘ genes if TO BUILDERS AND FLORISTS. 
\ TARMING BY HOT WATER. | [ROX PIPES for hot-water circulation, with 


eens tlmaainc ry Ye - > PPARATUS may be 
J.WEEKS and €0.’s HOT WATER At oh 9 i, Chelsea ; Boilers, Fittings, and every connection, at wholesale prices, 


seen ix psive operation 0 sir premises, King’s-roat | a 4 : ; 
hay ae epee oe Seterndin f.r various purposes through- KAIN-WATER PIPES, eave and 0 G posers, o bricks, sash 
out the kingdom ; references can be given in almost every district. | weights, and railing bars; SEASLS FiTT “y¥ ss panes, lamp 
They beg particularly to refer to their own establishment, an i also | columns, wrought-iron tubin pod eas er- and pips 0 all sizea, 
ts that cf Mr. Stocken’s extensive carriage repository, Halkin- | and on the above terms, at LYNCH WHITE'S, Barze Iron 
street, Hyde-park-corner, where the apparatus may be seen in Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London. 





operation, une Pedestals = cas oe hein ay ben nen CAST-IRON PIPES, 1RON WOKK FORK OVENS, &e. 
yariety, ) le warming churches, sions, Ch , y 7< 

halls. offecs, conservatories, &c—TUBULAR BOILERS of all AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 
sizes, warranted to be the most efficient and economical of any yct and Co., St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Black. 
introduced.—J. WEEKS and CO., Hot Water Apparatus Manufac- friars-bridge, keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, 
turers, King’s-road, Chelsea. Elbows, &c., half round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket I ipes for Water 
jor Gas, Flanch Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron 
Work for Bakers’ Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to 
be had in sets or in parts —Prices equal to all competition. Con. 
tracts taken to any extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane, 


D BUILDERS, IRON MONGERS, AND OTILERS. 
| TIN-WATER PIPES, O G and. Half. 


round Gutters, Sash- Weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks, &¢, 























| “J, JONES, Iron Merchant, Lron-bridge Wharf, No. 6, Banksid 
| has the largest stock in London of the above and other castings, o 

the very best quality. Also, cast-iron pipes for gas, water, or 
drainage; bends, tees, &e,; flange and hot-water pipes, with all the 
| usual conne is; lamp-posts and retorts, stable fittings, piz- 


| tyne. ae be forwarded on application, which will be cheaper 














TO BRICKLAYERS OR CARPENTERS. ._ | than anv other house in London. : ¥ 
WARM BATH can be ready for use in “3'SONES, IRON MENCHANT, TRON-BRIDGE WHARP, 
less than half an hour, at the cost of 2d. for fuel. Price | No.6, BANKSIDE. LON DON, near the Southwark Iron Bridge. 

16 guineas.— Apply to the ironmongers and Plumbers, or the ma- | 
pufacturers, J. TYLOR and SON, Warwick-lane, London. | 


r TAT O , TALrDYV 

LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 

Improved Cottage Ranges, with 30 3 36 inch. 
arze Oven aud Boiler ....... ( 983 30s. 33. 348 

Best Self-acting Ranges, with Oven and f 34 35 38 42inch. 

Back Boiler, Pricht Wrouzht Bars .. (5 5 




















FXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 63. each; with leading pulley, from 66. 6d. 
These Ventilators are so arranged that the requisite quantity of 


air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment | 
without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as | 


they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening, at which time a constant 
gupply of fresh air is most required -HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
sole Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, &c. 


——— *aATADR WEN TATING The 
WN OIRSAIN'S VENTILATING GRATES 
and STOVES.—A long sought for desideratum at last 
obtained. Great Economy in Fuel,—entire Prev 
in Chimneys—and Perfect Regulation of the Temperature of 
Rooms, effected by the new Ventilating Grates, which may be 
applied to any fire-place. : , j : 
ft NOIRSAIN solicits the attention of the public and scientific 
men to his patent apparatus,—the utility and superior advantages 
of which will be satisfactorily demonstrated at his Dep6t, 151, 
REGENT-STREET, to any visitor. The highest testimonials 
given. Prices,from Two Guineas upwards. 


, 7 7 al ‘ a7 &) 
OOKING RANGES.—NICHOLSON’S 
PRIZE COTTAGE, COOKING, and other GRATES, which 
obtained the premiums oftered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
atthe York and Exeter meetings, may be seen in Prince Albert’s 
Model Houses in Hyde-park, in the Model Structure of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes in the Great 
Exhibition Building, and at his allotment there (No. 87, Class 22), 
where also are exhibited his recent improvements in large Cooking 
Grates, including the newly-invented Cosmopolitan Cooking Stove, 
er complete suit of Kitchen Apparatus 1m one piece, and his Anglo- 
German Cooking Stove for Cottagers, Emigrants, &c.,to which a 
silver medal was specially awarded at the Exeter show. They may 
be procured at PIERCE’S, Jermyn-street, London. and of most 
respectable Country Ironmongers. Price lists and full particulars 
will be sent on application to the Manufacturer (inclosing four 
ostage stamps), Newark-on-Trent. N.B. Intending purchasers of 
Eitchen grates are earnestly requested in default of receiving satis- 
factory information, to apply to the manufacturer direct. 



















STOVES, RANGES, GAS FITTINGS, 


&c. 

BENETFINK and COMPANY defy competition in the above 
articles, if durability, combined with elegance of design, is deemed 
to be the test of cheapness. 

B. and Co. especially ca)l the attention of Architects and Builders 
to their house, as they are admitted to have the largest and beat 
selected stock of STOVES, RANGES, and GAS FITTINGS in the 
kingdom. Their stock contains Stephenson's Patent Register 
Stoves, patent hemispherical ditto, patent solar ditto, and — 

"romatic ditto; the unrivalled Derby Kitchen Range, and every 

escription of cooking apparatus. As a proof of their ability to 
furnis 1 the mansion or the cottage they submit the following scale 
of prices :— 

Fine cast black Register Stovés, 3 feet wide, from 15s. to 126s. 

Highly finished Drawing-room Stoves, from 63s. to 20 guineas, 

Cottage Ranges, with boiler and self-acting oven, from 35s, 

Improved Kitchen Ranges, with boiler, self-acting oven, and 
bright fittings, from 58s. 

Very strong Kitchen Ranges, with self-acting oven, best wrought 
iron steam boiler, brizht fittings, and bright spit racks, from 
10 to 18 guineas. 

2 light, w.ter slide, gas Chandeliers, from 30s. 

3 light itto ditto, from 2 to 12 guineas. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS :—BENETFINK and COMPANY, 

89 and 9, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Wholesale entrance, 1, IRON MONGER-LANE. 


sal y LZ al Ls hl ‘ yy 
OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, bu'lders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heating 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 
green houses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &., and every varicty of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 





buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for | 


whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac 
tion, also their willingness t» vouch for their efficiency. 

BENJAMIN FOWLER, Iate of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Mann- 


J facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 
Strand. Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers of 
it 7 # J et grote eee ae FURNITURE 
and SPINS).ES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARN ZNTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. ee 
HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hanzers. &c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulis, levers, &c., and also to their 
pa — ond “ ee in morsice. rim, drawback, iron gate, 
Pabivet. &c., of all qualities, includi y “3, C. 3 
on Be Patent ie thett cluding Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
JENERAL ON MONGERY i 
binges hele ie ke : 3 wrought and cut nails, screws, 
ASS FOUNDRY—PBel! cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles 
icture rods, skew door haudies, desk ils, wi cduone eg 
paineti bolts ~ esk and hat rails, window guards, 
YINDO NGS of all kinds, ludi 
= nding mckets trays 5 8, including brackets, rods, | 
;0OOR SPKINGS an NGES, including ; ith’ 
Co ere eee eet 
NDO AND F NGS of the st ¢ 7 ; 
SHERINGHAM and all other VENTILA TO he eeiPle. 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected 
HART ‘and SONS, aware that the practice of publishtae NET 
Price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg tu assure their 





ion of Smoking | 


545. 553. 583. 38. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with Extra Back and Solid Bars, per 
| inch, 23. 














{ 
Rewister Stoves, with Solid Bars, per inch, 5d. Best Solar, with | 
Fire Brick Back, per inch, 10d 

| Bright Stoves, with Two Fires, 50s. to 100s. each. , : Smears en \ 
| : MEI 2 2h 3 inch. ? - poe “aed eave =n Se 
Cast Rain-water Pipe ; 8d. 10d. Is. per yard. = ‘ “ 
Picwcarmice saa ape | SAMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 
| O. G. Gutters ......c0000s ; ud ls. per yard. | house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
Best Cut Clasp f 3 1} 2 2%} 3 inch. FITTINGS. Also, girders, columns, bot water pipes, ra‘n water 
| and Rose t 14s. 6d, 14s. 133. 6d. 13s. 12s, per cwt. | pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &., at the lowest prices. A 
| Sheet Fiooring Brads, lls. 6d. per ewt. | pow erful hydraulic proving machine for girders on hire. 








l-inch Cut Lath, 14s. Cast Lath, 98. 6d. ae ees 
6 inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furnitureand Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 128. percwh = | O 
Hot Water Pipes. 83. 6d. pe " 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 53. each. 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 
Clark and Hunt’s Improved Glass Paper. 


TTAM and HALLEN, Engineers, Iron- 
founders, and Smiths, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-s-reet, 
London, 


fy 


¥ | 


recwt i 













{ 





TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, CABINET MAKERS, &e. 
, Pl ‘ ~~ a Py ‘ry re Pd bl 
| POHN DALE, 18, CHISWELL-STREET, 
/@ begs to inform the above Trades. that he has purchased the 
' business and premises of the late Mr. F. R. WILLIAMSON, Iron. | 
| monger and Stove Manufacturer, 35, Chiswell street, Finsbury- | 
i square, where J. D. continues to carry on the said business, which, | 
with his own, will form one of the most varied and extensive 
stocks of ironmongery in London, every article being of the best 
description and lowest possible prices :— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 94d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 63d. 74d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with circular ovens and back boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings :~ 








—+) — 


iv CEM ETS 


Solicit the attention of architects and builders to their REGIS- 


3 ft., 21. 18s. 3 ft. 6 in., 31. 7s. 4 ft., 31. 15s. | TERED STABLE FURNITURE, which can be had plain, 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens and back boilers, 33s.each. —_/ galvanised, or enamelled. They also bez to draw attention to their 
S-feet self-acting ditto, ditto .........-.....-..ee sees 358.each. — | extensive assortment of CASTINGS aud PATTERNS, for eve 








Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—1-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s. 6d. per cwt. | description of building work. in cast and wrousht iron, bot 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL Extensive Show-rooms, at their 
lk 1j , 3 inch and larger. manufactory, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street, where a large stock 
lds. 6d. pos sheet Fi , = Eg nto of ironmonge for furnishing and building purposes may be seen. 
§ t Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. 7 os 3 > ON ry 
Best Town Glue, 388. Ditto, Scotch, 528, per cwt ESTIMATES on APPLICATION, or by post. 
om Patent Sash Line. 
4 5 








1 9 6 TO ARCHITECTS, eee SONSTRUCTIO: 
4s. 4s. 64. 5s.6d. 7a. Ss, los. 6d. per grosa, Pp i N 5 F N 
List of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter | pope oer rd co NSTRUCI ION, 
scm eathe | lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories Squares, Market 
7 oa Ph “ laces, oads, Garde’ and for quid Manure. i. 
O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, | MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
and OTHERS. LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per owt SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. for Hire. 
14s. 6.1. lds. 6d. 138. 6d. 13s, 123 3d. per ewt BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
li 1} 2 4 3 inch, to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per ozen patr. 
4s. 9d, 


93.9d. 33. 34, 4s. Ss. 73. 3d. TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBEKS. 


10 3s 4 1 we ss . 
= Best Bright Tower Bolts, per don” ue attention of the 
Trade is called to 


~ Is. 3d. 1s. 7d. 28. 98. 6d. 28.9d. 38. 3d. 38. 7d. 
3 6 7 i 
ae 9in JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides rre unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 

ids froma depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 
JOHN WARNER & SONS, 

8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 

anufacturers and Patentees. 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, vine rReoe SAFES, AND CASH 
( 


XES. 
HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes,and for every purpose to swhich locks are applied, and are 
: me ain SORDIGS PARENT LATCH ort 
d Ros ag 9s. 6. Oe 6 ' S° r LATCH, for fre 0OTSs, ¢ Meptheed 
* ane = “ < “3? is. 6d. ‘ 143, + [i L 12s. 9 1. 12s. 6d. per ewt. | doors, &e., is simple in construction, fay aon Ses 
can Co Seg 2 nach Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt, The baa are particularly neat and portable i bs 
18, ~ ‘og ¢ } 3BS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFFES, ROOKCASES., 
t Butts, p :—2-in., 10d; 2}-in.. 1s ; DS i og wrou of 
Cast Butts, per dozen pair in. poe i ™, ha 3d.; 3-in.,18.9d. | CHESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, 80 ag 





‘ 8 

Tron Kain-water Pipe. 
9d. Id Is.ld. 1s.5d, 1s. Sd. per yard, 
> | 3 4inch. 
Best London Glue, 403 per ewt, 

Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 34. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 8/. 10s. per tom. 
1 Weights. 5s. per ewt. 

TEKMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list uiay be kad on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5an16, Broad-street, Bloomsbury.London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS, 
























| TO BUILDERS. CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. 
wl 7 ba ~ _ 
BES JAMIN WALMSLEY, IRON- 
MONGER, BRASSFOUNDER, STOVE and RANGE 
MANUFACTURER, 125 and i27, LONDON-ROAD, Southwark, 
for the supply of builders, carnenters, cabinet-makers, upholders, 
blind-makers, smiths, wheelwrights, &c., at wholesale prices :— 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, lis. 6d. per ewt 
Best Cut Clasps 1) 13 2 2 


Iron Rain-water f 2 r - 
ig ipacialnepente 94. ; 2 1d effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
Halt, Round f 3 10d ri ‘iene pee LT ay ee ae ee attacks coe eee 
Gutter ...... 7d r NEW ET oe 
: oon f 7 4 7 1 win ” Be, BBs’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
weer 1ld. C he 
- by te CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





re 
Air Bricks, 3s. 4d. per dozen. Hooping for Bond, 8s. 6d. 
Dr. Arnott’s Venitlators 4s. 6d. each. indiana slits: 


8-ft. Self-Acting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boiler, 36: H y 
BA ait, with Wrought Bursa Brett Fitne to ewok | CREAT FIRES, in MARK-LANE and 
egister Stoves, wi ouble 8, 5d. per incl. , oun : N- SET, .—In ese de- 
wn wg aware with a Backs, Bid per inch. port ae oe —_ Domenie of immense value have been 
y “ ” > + 4 a 
sprite iat paloneotea oe halnating abeoipe<tarptncipr teas ROOF SAFES” LEADBEATEICS STRONG. WROUGHT: 
An excellent variety of Black and Brizht Register Stoves kept | IRON FIRE-PROOF BOOK SAFES, CHESTS, and DOORS 
rend oe ee a ices, to which the attention of architects aud | for Strong Rooms, Plate Closets. and Party-walls, &., of best 

e y invitec make, hnd possessing all the ” rec ents. : 

A large assortment of Rim, Mortice, Drawback, Iron Gate, and | best davenibaries my wath M Phan Bann seg gy Tet og 
and kinds of Locks and Latches. An extensive Stock of neat and | extra-strong Cash and Deed Boxes, with Detector Locks ; Patent 
qresnt Door Furniture, in Brass, Porcelain, Glass, and Fancy | Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes, LEADBEATER. 
Finger Plates, Levers, and Bell ls en mui PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the much a proved 
oo ticen Mhedt ont’ ied een oad ee Ventilating and Down-draught-preventing CHIMNEY-POT. 
ade of ~ oe Tes hemes Tye po rine Lp initia Zils dertra ble article is found to be the most effectual cure for 
the limits fe poetenent ; and the most correct idea thet a sn ioe Aree tang yet before the public, and is adapted to every 
e given of it is by saving that every e consuming ironmonger: A larze 3 : ER" NU. 
can here select whatever thev require at wholesale pri 7 FACTORY 12, AL DE ESO whe area eer ot LONDON 





friends that their prices will be found equal 
other respectable house, var towres Sane of ang 





Tices, 
WALMSLEY’S. 126 and 127, LONDON-ROAD, SOUTH where Prospectuses ma 
26 2 e ( otus be had. 
WARK, six doors from the Obelisk. LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 
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